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Mystery 


It may be the beginning of one of Nature's 
mysteries which can be solved only by the 
painstaking investigation of a physician, 
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Tih pane without apparent reason, someone 
you care for—young or old—complains of 
feeling tired or exhausted and begins to lose 
color, becoming paler and weaker as the days 
go by, you may have good cause to suspect 
some form of anemia. 


The anemic person lacks good red blood. 


Sometimes anemia is a symptom of a con- 


iti tert k meee ge, by doctors Pernicious Anemia. Until re- 
ition which 1s UNKNOWN OF neglected Dy GIs cently it was always fatal, In 1926, how? 
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the sufferer and which may be either slight 
or serious. A frequent, though small, loss 
of blood, a wasting disease, or infections in 
the body may produce anemia. If, how- 
ever, the cause is diligently searched for— 
and can be removed or corrected — the 
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anemia will usually disappear under 22M PROPER AMOUNT IS PRESCRIBED FROM 
proper treatment. _ ffeqs§ TIME TO TIME FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 

ae X= CASE. But—liver or potent substitutes 
Anemia may also be caused by a lack in ea s¥ are not a panacea for all forms of anemia. 
the diet of certain food elements neces- e258 Although they save lives in cases of per- 
sary for normal blood formation — espe- ap a nicious and allied anemia, they are fre- 
cially when there are associated functional /223\mi quently ineffective in treating the ordinary 
defects (often symptomless) of the stomach AEE mi Norms ofthe neon 
and intestines. A correct diet alone some- ae ba / 
times conquers such anemia. But proper CR If there is an anemia mystery in your 
treatment with an appropriate quantity family, don’t guess about it. Ask your 


and quality of iron is often of fundamental 
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importance in producing a sufficient amount of 
blood coloring matter. 


People may also become anemic because they 
are unable to utilize from an adequate diet the 
food material necessary to make red corpuscles. 
This may be dependent upon a deficiency in 
the function of the digestive organs. The most 

common type of such anemia is called 


ever, an incredibly simple remedy was 
found—liver. 


Pernicious Anemia can now be kept un- | 
der control by the regular use of liver or 
an effective substitute PROVIDED A 


doctor to find the solution. 
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Reckless and Smith — Juvenile Delinquency 


By Wa ter C. Recx.ess, Associate Professor of Sociology, 

Vanderbilt University, and Marueus Smiru, Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Sociology, University of Kansas. 412 pages, 6 x 9, 

65 tables $3.50 
This book makes available in one volume the significant facts 
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SCARCELY a day passes—sometimes scarcely 
an hour in the day—that you do not go visit- 
ing by telephone. It is truly the magic carpet 
that transports you, quickly and easily, to 
places you would like to be and people you 
would like to see. 

Who can estimate the value of the telephone 
in the daily lives of millions of men and women 

.in time and money saved, in increased 
efficiency, in security and priceless help in 
time of need! 

Contact, communication, swift 
interchange of ideas—these benefits the 
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modern world offers you. The telephone is 
one of the chief instruments by which you 
can seize them. With it at your elbow you are 
ready for what may come—for opportunity, 
for emergency, for the brief word that may 
open a fresh chapter in your life. 

Within the next twenty-four hours, sixty 
million telephone calls will be made over Bell 
System wires—each a separate, individual 
transaction, complete in itself. Yet your own 
calls will go through as quickly and effi- 
ciently as if the entire system had been 
built especially for you, 
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THE GIST OF IT 


trouble with coal lies chiefly with the operators who are some- 
[ thing else besides, riding two horses to chaos—railroads or steel- 
makers and the like, who want cheap fuel. They sell their surplus at 
“ut rates and ruin the real producers of coal, dragging down the miners 
}9 a mere subsistence level in the process, And always the price to the 
Jomestic consumer stays up; the little fellow with his scuttle can take it 
or leave it. NRA hearings on the Coal Code brought out a vivid picture 
of this sick industry. The big operators had nothing constructive to 
»ffer. Some of the smaller operators—and the miners—had, notably 
Josephine Roche, the president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, 
who went at her unexpected job as she had done her earlier social work 
-—made a dicker with the union, paid higher than union wages and got 
her reward not only in good-will, which she values, but in increased 
production, Mere D, Vincent attended the code hearings and writes 
the story of coal (page 539) from the vantage ground of a Denver 
lawyer and a former vice-president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company. : 

In a later issue of Survey Graphic a suggested new approach to the 
whole problem of the coal industry will be put forward by Mary van 
IXLEECK, director of industrial studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
who has been up to her elbows in coal since 1914. 


E= author of The Masquerade of Monopoly, a lifelong student of 
economics—and almost a lifelong teacher of the subject at Indiana, 
Leland Stanford, Cornell and now at Princeton—FRANK ALBERT 
ETTER is uniquely equipped for sober criticism of NRA from the point 
of view of the consumer (page 546). His thesis is that the consumer is 
not only forgotten, he is bound by the very philosophy and practice of 
NRA to be exploited. All of us, not just certain classes, are consumers. 
And if we consumers cannot consume, then the part of us who are pro- 
ducers cannot produce, farmers cannot farm, workers work or even 
dreamers dream except on an empty stomach. 


fa PAPERS in many parts of the country have reprinted Dr. 
Auice HamiLron’s article, Below the Surface in Hitler’s Germany 
(September Survey Graphic) in which she told of what she saw and 
heard among her Jewish friends. Here (page 549) she reviews the 


liquidation of the German labor organizations and the transfer of the 
social services to the hands of a captain of aviation who goes about his 
social work in full uniform, looking for all the world like a super-traffic 
cop. In a [ater issue she will discuss the situation of women and chil- 
dren, bringing to bear her experience as physician, as resident of 
Hull-House and as unofficial emissary to the hungry children of Europe 
after the War and the blockade. Dr. Hamilton is, as most of our readers 
know, professor of industrial medicine at Harvard Medical School. She 
took postgraduate work at the Universities of Leipzig and Munich. 


HERE’S no need to introduce Lrtttan D. Watp to readers of Survey 

Graphic nor to tell of her founding of visiting nursing—one of the 
great “inventions” of an age of inventions, of the years she has spent at 
the Henry Street Settlement, of her leadership in far-flung causes of 
peace and good-will. But not everyone knows that during a long illness 
she has been at work on the Book of Henry Street—though that is not 
its name, and the article on page 555 is based on one of the chapters. 
From the earliest Czarist oppressions, refugees from Russia have found 
an open door and a sympathetic mistress in Henry Street. It is espe- 
cially opportune that Miss Wald should speak her mind on Russian 
recognition at a time when it is in the air and likely to be on the front 
pages any day. 


HE Shame of the Cities as Lincoln Steffens disclosed it led directly to 

The Bankruptcy of the Cities today—great floundering cry-babies 
rattling their empty tin banks. The new elements in the situation are 
the actual failure of cities to find enough hard money to pay their em- 
ployes, and the crop of eager taxpayers who are bound that taxes shall 
go down no matter what the cost in essential public services. Yet there 
are hopeful signs and ways out, as witness the article (page 560) by 
Epwarp M. Barrows, assistant editor of The National Municipal 
Review and formerly on the staff of The Review of Reviews, following 
many years work in adult education and other civic enterprises. Many 
of the points barely mentioned by Mr. Barrows in the limited space 
available will be discussed at Iength after Election Day at the National 
Municipal League’s meeting on The Part of Municipal Government in 
Recovery (Atlantic City, November 9-11). Special section meetings 
are planned on municipal credit, unemployment relief, minimum re- 
quirements for schools, libraries, social service, public recreation, fire 
and police protection, public health and other civic functions, with 
emphasis on how these services may be maintained until the crisis. is 
passed. As in other years, the NML will draw together a rare combina- 
tion of active city employes and technicians, professors of government 
and economics, and municipal reformers. 


Nees worker and psychologist on the staff of The Associated Chari- 
ties of Cincinnati, Rost BRIsKEN has delved deep into the lives of 
children and veterans and other homely but vivid folk. Joel and his 
birthday party (page 562), one might guess, have come almost full- 
fledged out of a case record. 
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The familiar vicious circle—the employe 
unions refuse to recognize one another. 


SCISSORS PICTURE BY MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 
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CHAOTIC COAL 


BY MERLE D. VINCENT 


HAT can the NRA do for coal? Perhaps we should 

also ask, what can coal do to the NRA? If the pur- 

pose and provisions of the law are actually accepted 
nd observed by the industry it may do much to stabilize 
pal. But though the old order may be dying it is not sur- 
sndering. And this fact makes coal the primary problem 
f the NRA. 

For American industry is built upon coal. Coal fuel gener- 
tes most of our railroad transportation, electric and manu- 
icturing power. It supplies heat for most of our office and 
usiness buildings, apartment houses, farm and city homes. 
Ve all use coal. It is as indispensable to industry and to life 
1 Our cities and on farms in most parts of the United States 
s air and water are to our existence. Of the 382 million tons 
f bituminous coal mined in the United States in 1932, Class 
railroads and electric-power utilities alone consumed 120 
iillion tons. This tonnage does not include any of the great 
olume of coal consumed by second- and third-class rail- 
pads, or by railroad shops, roundhouses, stations, the steel 
dustry, and other manufacturing. 

It may be said with approximate accuracy that more than 
alf the total bituminous coal production is used by indus- 
‘ial consumers. Such is the commanding place that coal 
ccupies in the scheme of railroads, steel, electric-power 
tilities and other manufacturing enterprises. The ines- 
apable dependence of these industries upon coal tempted 
1em long ago to become coal operators to supply their own 
eeds. They have become coal producers to an extent that 
as made them masters of the coal industry. As a result coal 
not an independent 
If-managed indus- 
y in the sense that 
ther industries are 
If-managed. King 
ioal has become 
1eir slave. Many of 
1e worst coal oper- 
ting and marketing 
ractices are the 
roduct of this out- 
de control. And 
ith what benefit to 
1emselves and with 
hat consequences 


Bituminous coal has been sick for years and displays the self- 
ishness and temper of a man who is both sick and is worried 
about money. Regular operators have signed the code, but the 
‘captive’ mines owned by railroads and manufacturers, re- 
fused, bringing on strikes and swift action at Washington. 
Since this illuminating article was written they have agreed to 
_ the wages and hours of the code and, while still refusing to 
~ recognize the union, have broken a cherished tradition in per- 
mitting the president of a coal subsidiary of U. S. Steel to 
confer with the vice-president of the United Mine Workers. 


to domestic consumers and the general public we shall see. 

In the unhealthy life of this basic industry the depression 
years are but a brief section of a chronic condition. In 1926 
the United States Goal Commission, under the chairmanship 
of John Hays Hammond, found coal had long been over- 
developed. Its operating and marketing practices had long 
been undermining the living conditions of its workers and 
their families. Mine-working time was short, miners’ annual 
incomes inadequate, living standards low, industrial rela- 
tions bad, market prices unstable, investments and profits 
insecure. Both before and after the Commission’s report, 
congressional investigations revealed the more tragic side. 
Industrial warfare periodically flaming into needless and 
wasteful destruction of life and property, most frequently 
in those regions where coal production was dominated by 
other industries. Even such a basic question as wage rates 
was not subject to conference, discussion and negotiation. 
Excepting a brief war-time period, these conditions have 
changed only by growing worse. 


T an early NRA conference in Washington an oil man is 

said to have exclaimed: ‘“‘For heaven’s sake write us a 

code and give us a czar.” A dictatorship is the last refuge 

of an unscientific and lopsided economic system. It is the 

abandonment of law and scientific methods for unknown 
anarchies. 

The NRA is a late recognition of the fact that American 
industry has no effective self-government and only ineffective 
supervision under previous federal legislative attempts at 

regulation. Under 

the authority of 
necessity it extends 
governmental sanc- 
tions and _ controls 
beyond the scope of 
previous American 
experience. We are 
at the end of an era 
of expansion and 
_ great technical prog- 
ress with an unor- 
ganized and ungov- 
erned private man- 
agement of national 
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economy. New instruments are not only due but are emerg- 
ing. Whatever its defects, the NRA has the virtue of being 
precedent-breaking and precedent-making. Whether it is 
evolutionary or revolutionary remains to be seen. It does 
clear the decks for charting a course of necessary experi- 
ments to find a workable plan of managing our industrial 
life. The President has dignified our national philosophy of 
optimism with a plan of action. 

But first, how do coal and its industrial associates take to 
the New Deal? Washington in late August this year was a 
busy scene of new activities, still somewhat loosely organized. 
Beneath the informality of official hearings and conferences 
a new national industrial policy was unfolding. With a sure 
sense of the dramatic, press reports turned all eyes towards 
this stage. And here the executives, experts, lawyers and 
skilled contact men of the nation’s industries, big and little, 
came by command of the President to be harnessed with 
labor for a pull together up and out of the depression. Here 
too came the leaders of labor, likewise summoned by the 
President. 

Labor eagerly embraced the President’s plans. Its leaders 
see an opportunity to share responsibility, to utilize the 
workers’ experience, skill, judgment, in cooperation with 
management under a more rational and workable relation- 
ship. In this there is hope for more adequate wages, better 
living standards and happier days for their families. But their 
advances were not welcomed by their employers. 

Industrial managers balked at being hitched with labor 
for teamwork. They have not lost weight or waistline from 
hunger as labor has. And no industry more than coal objects 
to being harnessed and controlled. Most of its spokesmen, 
for reasons already briefly stated, desired the freedom of 
trade associations to continue the outside control of market- 
ing practices, but not the restraints of free labor contracts. 


ATURALLY coal with other great industries held the 
center of the stage. Their vast value, the volume of their 
business, the capital invested in them and the great num- 
bers of men and women they employ give them first rank in 
public importance. They spoke at hearings called by the 
NRA with all the assumed authority that is characteristic 
of great size and power. Coal operators gave their advice to 
the NRA with an assurance oné would expect only in suc- 
cessful managers of a stable industry. Yet during the four 
days’ public hearing coal recounted its history, made an 
inventory of its afflictions and then filed with the NRA 
twenty-seven different codes of fair competition. Only one 
of these, proposed by organized labor and a minority of coal 
operators, offered to cooperate with labor and the govern- 
ment by complying with explicit provisions of the law. This 
lack of a common understanding and plan revealed, as per- 
haps nothing else could, the unwillingness if not the in- 
capacity of coal-owners and managers, even in a crisis, to 
organize and govern themselves. 

This confusion, so productive of operating and marketing 
abuses, and so destructive of worker, investment and public 
security, furnishes a good cross-section picture of American 
industrial management at this moment. If the coal industry 
is more demoralized: than others and suffers under worse 
financial and working and living conditions than prevail in 
many Other fields, itis due in large part to the unnatural 
relations which coal sustains to other industries. 

Railroads, steel, electric power and other large enterprises 
own or control and operate coal mines through subsidiary 
coal corporations in practically every coal field. They are 
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both producers and consumers. These industries mine muc 
of their own coal in order to obtain cheap fuel, and to bez 
down the price of coal they buy. Labor is the largest co: 
item in coal production. Low wages to labor and high price 
to domestic consumers are the instruments with which the 
obtain their own low-cost fuel. This operator-consume 
power to fix their own prices in the market, plus the pressur 
of volume buying by other large industrial consumers, force 
independent coal operators to sell coal for industrial use < 
prices which are always low, frequently below the cost « 
production. 


E will return to the picture painted at the coal hearing 

in Washington. All sections of the industry were repre 
sented. Many owners sat for the first time in the same roor 
with representatives of organized labor. The consumer 4 
last was heard. ‘They were there to reveal, to protest and t 
suggest to the administrator of the NRA. 

The first ‘“‘code of fair competition” presented was tha 
by the Northern Coal Control Association and its associate 
The Smokeless and Appalachian Coal Association. Thi 
code was sponsored by operating companies in the states c 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia,, West Virginia, Kentuck 
and Tennessee, producing two thirds of the total bituminov 
coal mined in the United States in 1932. They include sub 
sidiaries of steel, railroads, electric power and other indus 
trial consumers. The outlook of this group of coal operator 
figures so largely in the administration’s problem that ai 
interpretation of it will help to reveal the magnitude of th 
NRA job. 

Charles O’Neil, vice-president of a member company 
presented the code in a formal statement. In Mr. O’Neil th 
NRA faced the “‘let us alone” coal policy, demands an 
influence of railroads, the steel, electric power, and othe 
outside coal operator-consumers, including the powerfu 
Mellon and Rockefeller coal interests. He described thi 
“real problem” of coal as one of merchandising, due to th 
“failure of consumption to keep pace with the industry.’ 
This failure he attributed to the increasing use of substitut 
fuels, and to increased technical efficiency in coal utiliza 
tion. His associations approved increased employment 
wages and buying power but he added, “There are limit 
beyond which we cannot go.”” He then pointed to low com 
modity prices as having reduced living costs, and said « 
survey indicated that a miner’s family of five persons cai 
live on $14.89 a week. We will, he continued, deal onl; 
with our own employes; it is not necessary for them to joi 
outside labor organizations with others. Informed by counse 
for the NRA that his code’s labor provision was contrary t« 
the law, and asked if he would withdraw it, he declined t 
do so. Moreover, Mr. O’Neil stated that his associatior 
desired representatives of their own choosing upon any ad. 
ministrative board created by the administration to super 
vise the industry, free of the government’s veto power 01 
control. Specifically this group. opposed the shorter worl 
day and week, and also the uniform wage scale. Mr. O’Nei 
does not leave his meaning in doubt. We are not concerned 
he bluntly said, in what other operators may desire in thei 
relations to the government! In this bold ultimatum un. 
controlled individualism demanded its freedom. 

No coal operator discussed this unnatural. relationshi 
between the coal industry and those industries which mine 
coal for their own use, and whose coal operations are main- 
tained merely as services to their primary business of trans: 
portation and manufacturing. The silence of independent 
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yperators who are victims of this relationship is natural. 
Many of them sell much coal to these industries. They need 
his market for their product and can hold it only by sub- 
nitting to prices dictated by the buyer. 

This is not a recent development. It is of long standing, 
‘xcept for a brief period during and following the World 
Nar when the influence of government price-fixing enabled 
nine labor for the only time in its history, and that a very 
wrief time, to obtain living wages, and the independent 
yperator to make a profit. 

To be fully understood this relationship between the indus- 
rial consumer-producer and the coal industry must be seen 
n terms of prices. The average price received at the mines 
or bituminous-coal production in the United States in 
932, was only $1.36 per ton. The purchasing agent of one 
arge railroad, testifying before the Interstate Commerce 
Jommission last year, admitted that his company was buy- 
ng coal as low as 70 cents per ton. In many instances electric 
ower and other industrial consumers bought their coal for 
0 cents per ton. The president of the Western Kentucky 
Joal Association stated at the Washington hearing that 68 
ercent of all coal mined in that area during the past five 
ears was sold below cost of production. The vice-president 
f an important rail system told the writer in 1928, that it 
vas not the intention of his road to permit an operator to 
aake a profit on railroad fuel orders. His reason was that 
he operator can afford to sell at cost in winter for the ad- 
antage of summer-time orders to keep his mines open. 

Now contrast the average 1932 price of $1.36 per ton at 
he mines with domestic consumer prices. In the same year 
he price of coal to farmers and residents in towns and cities 
anged from $6 to $10 per ton delivered, and in some 
scalities it was higher. ‘The domestic consumer is thus re- 
uired to pay for the loss sustained on industrial consumers, 
lus the profit if a profit is realized. 

Many years ago Congress saw this evil. It attempted by 
sgislation to divorce railroads as coal operators from the 
oal industry. The failure of the effort was complete. 


Warfare in the coal industry is shown in two recent cartoons, 
one ridiculing the efforts of General Johnson, Governor 
Pinchot and Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, to end strikes, 
the other showing the “game” between mine owners and NRA 


Gen 
Sobnson — 


Daily Worker 


**Go Back” 
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All operators at the Washington hearing characterized the 
condition of the industry as chaotic, some said it was bank- 
rupt. Independent operators emphasized the fact that low 
wages in the non-union fields of Virginia, West Virginia and 
Kentucky, and low transportation rate differentials in favor 
of those fields, stimulated much of the over-expansion in the 
coal industry in recent years. Dr. Sachs, economist in the 
NRA, confirmed these facts. The low labor cost and low 
freight rates enjoyed by these distant fields enabled them to 
take from independent operators in the great central field 
of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois much 
of that field’s natural nearby markets, such as the Great 
Lakes territory. These distant low cost fields, for example, 
undersell [linois coal in the Chicago market. 


AILROADS had two objects in establishing these dis- 
criminating rates. One was to increase long-haul revenue 
traffic. The other was to maintain a low level of prices in 
markets in which railroads buy their fuel. Other industrial 
consumers who had a large hand in overdeveloping coal 
were interested in keeping down the price ofthe coal they use. 
These are some of the NRA’s problems of coal control. 
What can it do to solve them? Without attempting a com- 
plete inventory of the job one may say that it is necessary to: 


Enforce in actual ‘practice the principle and law of collective- 
bargaining between employers and employes. 


Establish the principle of a uniform national day wage-scale and 
tonnage rates of pay based upon such local differentials as will 
equalize earnings of men in different mines. 

Compel industrial coal consumers to pay a fair price by estab- 
lishing the average or weighted run-of-mine production cost of 
coal (for each production district or area) plus a reasonable profit, 
as a minimum-price basis for every size and grade of coal, to both 
industrial and domestic consumer, including coal from captive 
mines (operated by the consumer or its parent company). 


Move to eliminate discriminatory long-haul freight-rate dif- 
ferentials which now permit distant fields to compete in the natural 
markets of nearby coal fields. 


Pittsburgh Press 
‘Looks like you'll have to play higher cards, Samuel” 
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After the passage of the NIRA the H. C. Frick Coke Company, a ‘‘captive’’ mine, answered 
its miners’ request for union recognition with guns. The state militia was sent to establish order 


Establish a coal statistical service to develop indices of current 
relations between wage rates, consumer prices, costs and net 
realization. This service must include a uniform NRA controlled 
cost-accounting system. 

Subject the marketing of oil and gas fuels to a control which will 
prevent uneconomic competition between such fuels and coal. 

An effective coal control must eventually formulate and apply 
a plan of control and distribution of future mechanical production 
installations to protect the industry against an unbalanced utiliza- 
tion of mechanism and unequal production cost between the 
several fields. 


What are the prospects for such a program of NRA con- 
trol? After weeks of deadlocked conferences following the 
coal hearings, a code emerged in response to the insistent 
demand of the President. Its provisions commendably con- 
demn and seek to abolish many employment abuses. A 
serious effort was directed by NRA officials to persuade coal- 
operators to adopt a policy of cooperation and compliance 
with the new law. Friendly yet candid criticism compels 
the observation however that this effort failed in a number 
of essential particulars. 

Industrial consumer-operators defeated the standard 
wage scale and sound price definitions. Two examples of 
wage discriminations in widely separate regions will illus- 
trate the apparently irresistible influence of this group and 
the powerlessness of the independent operator and consumer. 
The basic wage scale fixed in Western Kentucky, just south 
of the Ohio River, is $3.86 a day. Across the river in South- 
ern Illinois the rate is $5 a day. The Kentucky field pro- 
duction is largely by the West Kentucky Coal Company, a 
subsidiary of The North American Company, one of the 
country’s large public-utility concerns. Low wage rates have 
enabled this company, after supplying its own needs, to sell 
its surplus coal as far north as Wisconsin for 70 cents per ton 
this year. The code also gives Southern Colorado, domi- 
nated by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, a steel and 
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coal operator, a wage 
scale of $4.44 per day, 
against a rate of $5.00 in 
Northern Colorado, 
where the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company, a 
union operator, is volun- 
tarily paying a basic scale 
of $5.25 per day. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company consumes 
much of its production in 
its steel plant. The re- 
mainder it sells on the 
open market, where it has 
for years enjoyed un- 
rivaled leadership in 
price-cutting. 

These wage discrim- 
inations will tend to 
perpetuate price discrim- 
inations in favor of indus- 
trial consumers and 
against domestic consum- 
ers. Likewise in keeping 
down industrial-consumer 
prices they will tend to pre- 
vent, or make more difh- 
cult, any increase in miners’ 
wages, inadequate for a decent living under the shorter week. 

The marketing provisions of the code do not set up essen- 
tial price standards and definitions, or indicate an awareness 
of outstanding market-price abuses. 

Unless the code adjustments of working time and wages 


Keystone 


Acysvone 
The miner looks for a new deal that will mean more ade- 
quate wages and a better standard of living for his family 
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e revised the annual individual income of miners will be 
uite certainly reduced in the central and western fields, 
id but slightly if at all increased in the southern and south- 
estern fields. Dividing four men’s work with five men at 
© same rate of pay does not increase the buying power of 
ie group. It actually reduces the living standards of four 
‘them and their families. Of equal concern is the fact that 
age controversies are subjected to a forced arbitration and 
scision which is effective for six months, thus stripping 
orkers of the right to strike during that period, even against 
tolerable wage and working standards. One is reluctantly 
rced to the conclusion that the labor provisions of the 
RA are dangerously modified by this provision of the coal 
de. 

The preceding picture of obstacles which the NRA must 
yercome in safeguarding the public interest in coal is far 
om complete. 

While operators submitted under presidential pressure to 
coal code, they do not accept its obligations to cooperate 
ith good grace. Reluctant acquiescence is not the equivalent 
cooperation. It was not a mere rudeness that prompted a 
eel executive, whose reputed salary and bonus is $800,000 
year, to refuse to sit down with William Green, president 
‘the American Federation of Labor, in a conference called 
y Secretary of Labor Perkins. That action sprang from the 
hilosophy that underlies the economic thinking and man- 
yement of much American industry. Neither reconciliation 


Ewing Galloway 
Coal, primary problem of the NRA. Coal is as indispensable to life and industry in this country as air and water to our existence 


or teamwork appears possible between a secure annual 
income of $800,000 or even $100,000 and the uncertain 
$14.89 per week which Mr. O’Neil believes is sufficient for 
a miner’s family of five. The two ideas clash. They are 
fundamentally antagonistic. 

After passage of the NIRA the H. C. Frick Coal and Coke 
Company, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, answered its miners’ 
lawful request for union recognition with tear bombs and 
guns. While this is a coal problem it is also a national indus- 
trial issue between the public, its government and law on 
one side, and lawless private interest on the other. 

The struggle for supremacy between coal management 
and the NRA will continue to center around union recog- 
nition and working conditions. The conflict will quickly 
spread beyond Washington control and back to the coal 
fields unless miners and consumers can look to the new law 
with confidence. 

The United Mine Workers is an old union which at times 
has been militant and powerful. It is strongest in the central 
field and the Northwest, where for years it steadily main- 
tained higher safety, working and living standards than ex- 
isted in other fields. Always it has encountered its most 
powerful and effective opposition in the steel, electric 
utility, Rockefeller and Mellon mines. Nevertheless in its 
struggle for higher national wage and working standards it 
made progress, although haltingly at times, until 1928, when 
repudiation of its contracts by some operators and the 
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The delegation of United Mine Workers who demanded removal of the deputies who had 
fired on the miners. They were picketing the mine of the Frick Coke Company in Pennsylvania 


downward pressure on coal prices by industrial consumers, 
weakened its power, reduced wages and drove it out of 
many mines. These influences still further undermined its 
strength and numbers during the years of depression. 
Under these circumstances discontent with its policy and 
leadership developed dissension in its ranks. The Progres- 
sive Miners’ Unions took a considerable section of its mem- 
bership in Illinois. In Pennsylvania the National Miners’ 
Union, less strong in numbers*but standing for a more ag- 
gressive policy, has developed a determined following. 
Early sensing the opportunity opening under the NRA, 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers, with strategic 
foresight, prosecuted a well-planned campaign in all coal 
fields to build up the membership of his organization. By 
August he announced at the coal hearings that they had 
mustered 500,000 miners. At code conferences he demanded 
recognition throughout the industry. A majority of operators 
steadfastly refused to yield. Undoubtedly miners’ strikes in a 
dozen states for recognition under the NRA labor provision 
and President Roosevelt’s insistence upon the law finally 
broke the deadlock and gained a forced recognition which 
Mr. Lewis would not otherwise have won. This victory is 
still indecisive so long as indefensible wage-scale discrimina- 
tions exist between competing coal fields. Another menace 
is the old one of continued low prices to industrial consumers. 
General Johnson amazingly suggests a rise of $2 per ton 
in domestic coal prices but says nothing of the industrial 
consumer. An increase of 50 cents per ton to industrial con- 
sumers would increase the coal industry’s realization 100 
millions annually and still leave its price very low. To justify 
itself to its members the United Mine Workers must obtain 
higher wage scales to make up for shorter working time. 
Such wage increases can be obtained and maintained only 
when the industry realizes fair prices from the industrial 
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consumer. Until then th 
union position is insecure 

It is noteworthy tha 
the only constructive pre 
posals at the NRA coz 
hearings came from mi 
nority operators and fror 
labor. The first was th 
code which minorit 
operators and organize 
labor presented. It pre 
posed industry-wide op 
erating, working ant 
marketing standards a 
distinguished from loca 
or sectional standards. | 

The next came fror 
Frank Borick, a Pennsy] 
vania miner. Coal man 
agement has always re 
sisted uniform wage an 
tonnage rates of pay. On 
difficulty in fixing uni 
form standards has bee: 
the different physical ans 
working conditions exist 
ing in different mines an 
districts. Common ex 
amples are the difference 
between a four-foot an 
a six-foot vein of coal, o 
between a clean coal vein and one with rock or dirt impuri 
ties. Thin veins are more difficult and costly to mine. Im 
purities in coal must be removed at an additional laber cost 
In fixing tonnage rates of pay, allowances, called differen 
tials, are made for these different physical conditions 
Usually such differentials, under union contracts, are mad 
to cover entire districts. These tonnage rates apply to miner 
cutting and loading coal, who often object that such rate 
do not equalize the earnings and cost between mines in thi 
same district. 


Keystone 


Boxigs proposed a practical formula for making an 
adjusting tonnage rates to fit conditions and equaliz 
earnings. It was that in each mine or vein of coal a committe 
of miners and the mine management should fix the rate t 
produce a minimum equal to the basic day wage. The rat 
would be adjustable from time to time, flexibly adaptin; 
itself to the changing physical conditions peculiar to tha 
mine or working place. No one is so well qualified to do thi 
as the men on the job and the supervisors in charge of th 
work. The effect would be to equalize and stabilize miners 
earnings and the operators’ labor cost, safeguarding botl 
against an old rate-making practice which enables a smal 
group of miners to make more per man than the large 
group, creating a continuing discontent. And yet receptior 
of this plan by operators was characteristic. Some of then 
were amused. Others shook with laughter as Borick finishec 
his statement. 

The coal hearings developed one operating report tha 
should arrest the NRA’s attention. With but a single anc 
significant exception coal operators protested to the govern 
ment against the shorter work day and week. Any shortening; 
of hours and days in coal mines will, they contended, cor 
respondingly increase labor cost, and be ruinous. Thes 


‘statement revealed the 
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statements went unchal- 
lenged until Josephine 
Roche, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company of Colorado, 
appeared to present her 
company’s record. Her 


intimate and inseparable 
relation between efficient 
economical management 
and a mutual recognition 
of equal contracting 
rights to determine and 
establish collectively 
wage rates, working and 
living standards, and 
stabilized costs. It was 
concrete proof of the pos- 
sibility of a saner and a 
happier day for all work- 
ers in all our industries 
{see Miners and Men, 
and Miners in Line, both 
by Josephine Roche, in 
The Midmonthly Survey 
of December 15, 1928 
and of October 15, 1930.] 

The Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company is the 
second largest coal pro- 
ducer and the only operator under a union contract in 
Colorado. It pays the highest daily wage scale and the high- 
est tonnage rates of pay in that state. The average annual 
earnings of its employes have been uniformly and substan- 
tially higher than the earnings of employes of its competitors. 
The company sells its product in competition with open- 
shop, low-wage production and of course has been com- 
pelled to meet demoralizing competitive-price practices. 

When Miss Roche, upon the death of her father, came 
into control of this company, she found it had, as is usual in 
industry, an excessive capital structure, and a large fixed 
bond-interest charge. It had no surplus or operating capital 
but was dependent upon current revenues to meet operating 
cost and fixed charges. By the beginning of the following 
year she had formulated and the company inaugurated a 
union-management cooperation policy. Under this policy 
during the following five years, including years of depres- 
sion, the company officers, department heads, superintend- 
ents and the men in the mines have maintained better work- 
ing and living standards, reduced both production costs and 
administrative expense, and met bond obligations. 

In this record Colorado furnishes a striking contrast in 
the nation’s coal industry between the inefficiency of the old 
master-and-servant industrial management and the econ- 
omy of a more enlightened policy. In 1932, the production 
per man per day in all Colorado coal mines was reported by 
the state coal mine inspector to be 4.95 tons, including all 
inside and outside men, whereas in the mines of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company the production per man per day, 
including all men, was 6.30 tons. Equally striking is the 
contrast between this 6.30 tons per man and the production 
of 5.26 tons per man in the mines of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, now in a receivership, a steel and coal con- 
cern which is the largest coal producer in the state. 
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Keystone 


A committee of operators at work on the Code. They represent the Alabama, the Rocky Moun- 
tain-Pacific and the Appalachian coal groups. Kenneth Simpson of the NRA is seated right 


It is obvious from this record that increased wages or 
shorter hours do not necessarily mean correspondingly in- 
creased labor costs. The result depends in part upon the 
relations between employer and employes. The contract of 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company with its employes is 
mutual, voluntary on both sides. It produced genuine 
cooperation and higher efficiency. Miners, supervisors of 
mine work and department heads responded to their re- 
sponsibilities. When executive management meets its share 
of responsibility such operating records may’be expected. 
But if working relations are forced and strained, then of 
course the relationship is little better than an armed truce. 
The difference in output per man under these two contrast- 
ing policies is primarily a difference in human relations. 
Recognition of equality, freedom to organize and act col- 
lectively, happy working relations and conditions — these 
are forces that release potential human reserves and capac- 
ities which remain untapped under a system of repression. 
Men and women take joy in doing a good job. 

As a rule industrial management wastes many of these 
rich economic values. The first step in scientific management 
is to conserve and utilize them. Failure to develop such ra- 
tional relations in American industry can defeat the plans 
and purpose of the administration and intensify and prolong 
our economic agony, or conceivably precipitate a crisis of 
blacker aspect. Industrial management has not, with rare 
individual exceptions, given its confidence either to labor or 
to the public. It has been distrustful and consequently dis- 
trusted. Will it now change its philosophy and practice 
under the NRA influence? The nature of that answer may 
well decide the fate of the existing industrial order. 

Coal management, representing as it does one of the 
nation’s major industries, must bear its share of responsibil- 
ity for the success or defeat of this national plan and effort. 
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BY FRANK ALBERT FETTER 


Industry and labor, business men and producers have madi 


definite gains under the codes. But has the NRA, in its “sin 


HE Act of Congress known as NIRA, altho 

enacted only as an emergency measure for 

two years, embodied two economic policies 
of our national government which, not without 
reason, are called revolutionary. The one policy 
is the so-called partnership of government with 
organized industries, permitting to producers and 
sellers control of production, price fixing and restraint of 
trade by legalizing certain activities of national trade associa- 
tions which have hitherto been criminal under the law. The 
other policy is a new grant of favor by the government to 
organized labor, chiefly through the fixing of minimum 
wages and enforcing collective bargaining upon employers. 
Many thoughtful citizens are still in much of a daze as to 
the real nature of these novel and unexpected features, and 
are not yet prepared to form any final judgment about 
them. 

The primary purpose of NIRA as a whole was stated by 
the President as follows: ‘“‘The law I have just signed was 
passed to put people back to work, to let them buy more of the 
products of farms and factories, and start our business at a 
living rate again. This task is in two stages... ”’, de- 
scribed in more detail first as “the emergency job of getting 
the unemployed back on the payroll by snowfall,” and 
second, ‘“‘a vast program of public works.” The announced 
purposes and motives of the act are sincere and laudable. 
The only doubts can be as to the suitableness of the measures 
taken to attain the results, and as to the soundness of the 
underlying theory. It is feared by many thoughtful and 
patriotic citizens that the unintended effect of various 
features of the NRA must be to defeat or retard the main 
purpose in view. 

The only effective way in which more people can be put 
back to work after a depression and kept there while the 
country gradually returns to more normal business condi- 
tions, is for consumers’ demand to increase, steadily even 
though slowly. This is a simple truth probably disputed by 
no one, yet opinions go wide apart as to how a greater con- 
sumers’ demand can be called forth. Consumers’ demand 
means purchasing power. Any one having either cash or 
credit which he could use to buy goods, represents some 
latent consumers’ demand. Not until he really desires to 
use it for that purpose does it represent effective consumers’ 
demand. Neither can there be any doubt that a very large 
amount of this latent consumers’ demand now exists in this 
country, as has always been the case after three or four 
years of such an industrial depression as the present one. 
Many little funds hidden in homes by humble people fear- 
ful of further calamities; other funds in cash or in individual 
bank deposits belonging to men of larger means, nursing 
their losses from too hasty buying in the long period of de- 
clining prices of both goods and securities; several million 
dilapidated and recently discarded automobiles, much 
worn-out furniture, house repairs neglected and so on — 
there is no need to catalog the many sorts of pent up, latent, 
consumers’ demand which constitute the dynamic force 
that alone can start the. wheels of industry going and put 
more people back to work. 

Already last spring there were evidences not only in the 


cere and laudable’’ purposes forgotten the consumer? A 
fresh discussion of the private monopoly created by suspend 
ing the anti-trust laws and adopting the scarcity theor 
which would cast consumers for the role of the sacrificial lamb 


United States but in other countries that many industrie 
were scraping bottom and beginning to move toward safe 
waters. Canada and some other countries without an’ 
NRA kept about neck and neck with the United States iu 
the business and financial revival that marked the month 
of spring and early summer before the NRA was under way 
There is no magic or mystery about this kind of consum 
ers’ demand. It starts and it grows. If it can be stimulatec 
and strengthened by activities of the government after | 
certain stage of the depression is past, likewise it may bi 
discouraged and thwarted by action that inverts the righ 
order of events. The right order in national recovery wouk 
seem to be this: a real latent consumers’ demand, beginnin; 
to be called forth by the growing need for goods, by lov 
prices, by returning confidence that the worst is past anc 
that prices are not likely to go lower, followed by increasin; 
demand for direct services and also for industrial product 
of industries, all of which cause greater employment. Fac 
tories and stores running far below capacity soon begin t 
make a modest profit even while selling at the same loy 
prices, this because of the familiar principle of decreasin; 
unit costs in business as total output increases toward ful 
capacity. The leaders of NRA evidently hoped that pro 
ducers and employers would be content for a while witl 
this as their share in the benefits, but they made the grav 
mistake of granting to sellers the right to conspire for the 
purpose of fixing and raising their own prices. This tendec 
to frustrate the main purpose. 


LSO in the case of labor, the first great boon of a grow 
ing consumers’ demand is not higher wage rates bu 
the wider spread of employment resulting in larger tota 
wages to labor. When the surplus capacity of the factory 
equipment is reduced as demand grows, and as jobles: 
workers in each industry and locality find new jobs, price: 
and wages are sure to rise in any case. Of course, after 4 
long period of depression wages have sunk to an abnor- 
mally low level in certain more or less sweated industries 
These constitute a special social problem most worthy o: 
governmental help. On the other hand-wages and salaries ir 
multitudes of cases have not fallen at all commensurate tc 
general prices, and the cold truth is that rigid prices and wage: 
in certain industries out of line with changes in the general 
price level do much to intensify and prolong the depression. 
As every social worker knows, the abolition of child labor 
at any time rests on quite different grounds from those on 
which governmental wage- and price-fixing are defended. 
In a given state of consumers’ purchasing power and de- 
mand, artificially raising prices and wages operates to defeat 
efforts to increase the amount of employment. Rising prices 
tend to check demand, and stable prices when demand is 
naturally growing permit demand to continue and in- 
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crease. This is a sad fact for the NRA, and generous souls 
may wish it were otherwise at such a time as this; but noth- 
ing‘is more certain than that even in normal times fixing 
some prices and wages artificially high out of line with 
others is a potent cause of unemployment. This is of course 
no:more true of:labor than it is in'the sale of cotton, corn 
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and hogs. A single industry and occupation peculiarly sit- 
uated may succeed in raising either its prices or its wages 
| without greatly curtailing its own employment. The higher 


price for one small item of commodities or services in each 
buyer’s budget makes an almost negligible reduction of his 
purchasing power for other things. But if the costs and 


prices of all industrial products in a country are simultane- | 


ously boosted by sweeping legislation, there is no magical 
arithmetic which can make the total increase of purchasing 
power of the public exceed the total decrease from the same 
cause. Such price-tinkering is cruel kindness to the unfor- 
tunate unemployed whom it is hoped to help. 


HE NRA theory seems to involve a flat denial of these 

elementary truths, both as to commodity prices and as 
to wage rates. What it implies as to the relation of hours of 
labor and unemployment is that total increased consumers’ 
demand for more workers can be created by the govern- 
mental decree of shorter hours and consequent reduced 
output per worker. As expressed most plainly by William 
Green and other spokesmen of organized labor, it is a 
problem in simple arithmetic: the shorter the hours the 
more men must and will be employed. The notion is that 
if one third of the industrial workers are out of work, then 
hours must be shortened one third; if one half are unem- 
ployed, working time must be cut in two to make a job for 
everybody. In the extreme case on this reasoning, if hours 
and product were reduced to zero, an endless number of 
unemployed could be provided with jobs. It is held as an 
essential feature of the scheme that the total wages for the 
shorter week must be maintained undiminished and con- 
sequently the hourly wage rate must be increased. There is 


_ presented here a perfect example of what has long been 


known to economists as the lump of labor fallacy. In a 
milder, vaguer form this notion seems implied in a large 
part of the public utterances and practical policies of the 


_ NRA. The effect upon consumers’ demand of this juggling 


with prices and wages is quite ignored. Again the consumer 
is the forgotten man. 

No doubt the leaders of NRA have sensed some of the 
difficulties in applying the notion that wages may be arbi- 
trarily manipulated without regard to consumers. Their 


doubts are waived aside in remarks such as that of Mr. 


Richberg that ‘‘the consumers of the nation are primarily 
the workers and their families.” Even the qualification of 
“primary” is usually dropped and it is assumed that the 
consumers’ purchasing power in the whole nation can be 
somehow magnified by the simple process of getting all the 
workers in the code industries to work less and less for each 
other while they pay each other more and more. Evidently, 
unless some other economic forces can be tapped from out- 
side the code industries, they would, taken collectively, 
resemble the inhabitants of that fabled economic island who 


_ supported themselves by taking in each other’s washing. 


Who in fact are the consumers? They are not merely the 
wage workers, but broadly speaking, all the human beings 
in the nation, each one of whom to live must have some part 
daily of the total national stream of real income, necessities, 
comforts or luxuries. Every producer is also a consumer, if 
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not of the products of his own industry, still of the goods, 
uses, and services that flow from other wealth and-industry. 
When, therefore, in matters such as this, consumers are con- 
trasted with producers, what is meant? Usually that in the 
case under discussion certain groups stand to gain as sellers 
more from a certain policy than they stand to lose as buyers 
of the goods and services of others. 

It would be unjust to say that NRA finally leaves the con- 
sumers out of the problem entirely. For it seems to be 
tacitly assumed that such an outer force does come from 
other ultimate buyers of goods and services whose wages and 
incomes are not increased by NRA policies zn as great a de- 
gree as are the wages and prices which they have to pay. 
These forgotten consumers are expected and even implored 
to come patriotically to the rescue, eager to pay higher wages 
fixed by statute law and executive decree, and prices fixed 
by private monopoly. Consumers’ demand is not weakly 
left by the NRA to fade away discouraged as wage bills rise 
and output sinks. Elaborate machinery and complicated 
regulations are devised to prevent this happening. A new 
consumers’ public opinion is stimulated both by appeals for 
self-sacrifice and by the threat of inflation. After the ex- 
ample of Russia with the Five-year Plan, ‘‘a war-time psy- 
chology” and the emotional atmosphere of a crusade is in- 
voked to spur the laggard buyers. The employers too are 
appealed to, but it is recognized that ‘‘no employer and no 
group less than all employers in a single trade could raise 
wages alone and continue to live in business competition.” 
Though minimum-wage rates are put in force to compel all 
employers in all code industries to increase wages, the hope 
is expressed that the increase will not be passed on to con- 
sumers. It is said in warning: “If we now inflate prices as 
fast and ‘as far as we increase wages, the whole project will 
be set at naught.”’ [t follows that if prices and wages in- 
crease faster than consumers’ demand, the last state of un- 
employment must be worse than the first. Wages must be 
able to keep ahead of prices in their race up the hill, or the 
whole scheme is futile. 


IGHT at this point the authors of NIRA made their 
greatest blunder. When consumers’ demand shows 
signs of reviving, the safeguards of the anti-trust statutes are 
needed more than ever before to prevent the great indus- 
trial combinations and the well-organized national trade as- 
sociations from promptly marking up their prices as fast and 
as far as “‘the traffic will bear.’”’ There is need to enforce the 
neglected laws already on the statute book against monopoly, 
restraint of trade and unfair competition. Their non-en- 
forcement was one of the chief causes of the origin and 
severity of the depression. Instead, the preamble of NIRA 
erroneously declares that the anti-trust statutes have been 
‘obstructions to the free flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce” and ‘‘tend to diminish the amount thereof,’ and 
implies that this is particularly so in this emergency. The 
theory sponsored is that “cutthroat”? competition made 
necessary by the laws against monopoly and unfair com- 
petition caused the depression, and that nullifying those 
laws can get us out of it. No competent economic student 
in this country so far as is known ever gave his assent to such 
ideas, long cherished by corporation lawyers and indus- 
trial leaders of the old regime. 

Despite popular opinion the monopolistic price policy of 
NIRA is clearly not the product of any “Brain Trust” of 
academic economic advisors. Men well worthy of this de- 
scription were allowed to exercise influence in shaping some 
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details, as those relating to labor; but the round’ table at 
which the wage- and price-fixing features were shaped was 
dominated by the spokesmen of the large industrial trusts 
(and of organized labor), with their well-filled treasuries, 
capable leadership, high-paid legal counsel and’ long 
lobbying experience. The discussions were not embarrassed 
by the presence of any delegated representatives of con- 
sumers; indeed, consumers are never as a whole effectively 
organized or represented in a democracy except by govern- 
ment. It is one of the chief functions of government to pro- 
tect the people against the clamors of organized minorities. 
Hence Senator Borah wisely voiced the question in’ the 
Senate: ‘‘Where in this bill is there any protection for the 
man who has to pay the price?” To which the official 
spokesman of the bill replied: ““The government. That is the 
only place' to which the consumer can ever come for pro- 
tection.”? Then he added: “The Pres'dent is the head of the 
government.” The weakening of the laws against monopoly 
has imposed upon a single officer of the government a crush- 
ing ‘burden of responsibility. 


HE forgotten consumers can clearly see the benefit, at 

least temporary, of the new ‘policy to certain politically 
influential classes, to some wage workers, to some large em? 
ployers, to some farmers. It is'‘easy by governmental action 
to vote fayors to some classes and increased burdens upon 
others. Those thus directly favored are fired with ardor for 
the new policies, but other consumers find themselves 
cast for the humbler' and ‘difficult role of: the ‘sacrificial 
lamb. 

The NIRA explicitly’ declares that the codes to be au- 
thorized “shall not permit monopolies or monopolistic 
practices,” “‘or eliminate or oppress small enterprises.” 
Yet the unity of action now to be permitted among com- 
petitors to limit production, apportion output and fix prices 
is in its very essence monopoly and monopolistic practice. 
As Senator Borah astutely remarked in the Senate debate 
on the bill: “It is perfectly evident that the provisions of the 
codes are going to be combinations or contracts in restraint 
of trade, or it would not be necessary to suspend the anti- 
trust laws.”? Here is a real puzzle for the Supreme Court. 

The degree to which this grant of monopolistic power will 
operate will differ greatly in the various industries. In those 
producing chiefly non-standardized products such as 
millinery and a multitude of specialties, the labor regulations 
are probably almost the only important feature; but in 
various basic industries with standardized products, such as 
steel, oil, cement, lumber and other building materials, 
where organization was already effective, the consumers 
are delivered over to the mercy of the monopolists. Legaliz- 
ing private monopoly is the wrong fork of the road to take 
to industrial justice. 

The Iron and Steel Industry Code as actually approved 
presents a noteworthy example of this kind. Contrary to the 
rule in some other codes, the voting strength of the mem- 
bers in the steel code is determined strictly by size of output, 
an undemocratic system of plural voting which in the well- 
known circumstances means that one corporation’ prac- 
tically can dictate the price policy of the whole steel indus- 
try. With the cooperation of a single “competitor’’ this 
control of one small group of men is arithmetically com- 
plete. The code authorizes each member in the first instance 
to go through the motion of filing a list showing the so- 
called “‘base prices,” really basing-point prices. But this is 
only a starter. The board, elected as just indicated, then 
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takes charge and can permit favored members to depar 
from these price lists while others are held to them, or cat 
declare any price “unfair”? and require ‘fa new list to be 
filed showing a fair price.” There is no suggestion that any 
public official may then modify this price, and the chie 
spokesman for the bill in Congress was emphatic in his as 
sertion that no governmental price-fixing was contemplatec 
by the bill. Finally the Steel Code authorizes the regular ust 
of basing-point delivered prices in the industry and make: 
any other system of pricing “‘unfair,” illegal and punish 
able, thus depriving every independent mill of the! right tc 
sell ‘at open, public mill-base’ prices, the normal mode in al 
truly competitive industries.) Of this somewhat technica 
subject of basing-point delivered prices it must suffice her 
to indicate that in 1924 it was declared by the Federa 
Trade Commission to be'an illegal and unfair method o 
competition, monopolistic and wasteful in its nature. If th 
situation created by the Steel Code as approved by NRA it 
conflict with the decision of the FTC is not monopoly 
then there is no meaning whatever left in the word. 


RIVATE monopoly, with prices unregulated in th 

public interest, now as ever ‘spells to the consumer: 
scarcity and extortion. Nothing is more disquieting to those 
who still believe in a few time-honored elementary economi: 
principles, than is the scarcity theory of prosperity tha 
seems to underlie much of the whole recovery: policy 
Monopoly is only one aspect of it. The taxpayers are to re. 
ward owners for leaving millions of fertile acres untilled anc 
for plowing under crops already sown, a procedure agains 
which even the well-trained southern mule is said to rebel 
The buyers of the nation are to get less oil, less wheat, les: 
lumber, less almost everything while they pay producers anc 
the owners of natural resources more and more. This: scar. 
city theory appears to have been taken over whole-heartedly 
by the Administration from leaders of big business. It wa: 
not in the Democratic platform of 1932, or any earlier one 
The notion that waste makes wealth is centuries old in the 
psychology of monopolistic producers; it is almost instinctive 
to active sellers whenever they are able to combine; but it i 
always rightly suspected by consumers. It should be shunnec 
by every government intent on protecting the interests of the 
whole people. Plenty not scarcity, thrift not waste, industry 
not idleness, are the time-honored means to the popula 
welfare. There is no support in history or sound theory foi 
the policy that denies and reverses these truths. In this re- 
spect the bold experiment of NIRA is at odds with all wis. 
dom born of experience. 

The standard of living for the whole nation can be raised 
in the long run only by generally increasing production 
while at the same time preventing. special interests from 
appropriating the fruits of industrial progress. To stifle pro- 
duction and authorize monopoly “in an emergency” is like 
a hungry man’s selling himself and his family into slavery. 

A business depression is essentially a period of maladjust- 
ment, financial and industrial. The efforts of government ne 
doubt may helpfully be directed toward temporarily easing 
the undue burden of some unfortunate classes and toward 
restoring a more normal equilibrium of the various indus- 
tries. But this should be done by smoothing the ways of com- 
merce, facilitating exchange, enabling the unemployed to 
produce, not by bribing producers into unemployment and 
sterility to the detriment of the whole nation of consumers. 
Otherwise the best meant efforts of governmental meddling 
may merely make a desert and call it prosperity. 


SOUND AND FURY 
IN GERMANY 


BY ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. 


VISIT to Hitler’s Germany sends an American home 
a passionate democrat, at least that is the effect it 
had on me. The Statue of Liberty thrilled me for the 
first time, it really seemed to stand for something more than 
spread-eagleism. The newspapers that appeared on the 
steamer from somewhere as we sailed up the harbor were 
wonderful,—they had news, facts, criticisms, not woolly 
masses of sentimentality, fantastic nonsense about the Nordic 
race, vile lies about political opponents. New York seemed 
to breathe a spirit of freedom; if there was shocking poverty, 
at least the fact was faced and admitted; even Tammany 
Hall seemed a tolerable nuisance so long as one could call it 
a nuisance at the top of one’s voice without fear of landing in 
a concentration camp. I feel like advising all the bitter critics 
of our “‘planless, disorganized state” to make a sojourn, as 
long as possible, in a country where every detail of life has 
been carefully planned by a small group of supermen and 
the plan imposed on the nation with finality, no time being 
wasted on persuasion and conversion. Those who have been 
urging us to abolish Congress and legislatures and city coun- 
cils might try living for a while under the “leadership princi- 
ple.” I prophesy they will return home either anarchists or 
Patrick Henry patriots. 

The Revolution was less than six weeks old when I reached 
Germany and though matters were moving with lightning 
speed, so that people dreaded to open their morning papers 
lest they find some new devastating governmental decree, 
there was much that was still only foreshadowed, there was 
hope that the whole program might not be put through. 
This was true with regard to labor and the status of the great 
trades-unions. The working-class quarters of Berlin in April 
were waiting, breathless, silent, to hear what their fate was 
to be. They had been, of course, the strongholds of Socialism, 
for the organized workers belonged to that party, but they 
were also centers of Communism, especially among the 

unemployed. 

_ Asocial worker well known to many Americans, who must 

‘remain anonymous, was one of the first people we visited 
and she gave us the picture as she saw it: 


I cannot tell you anything definite about the labor movement. 
Most of the leaders are gone, they have disappeared or they are 
known to be in concentration camps or they have escaped over the 
border. Our people are cowed and silent and I think many have 
lost heart. You see nothing has been printed except Nazi propa- 
ganda against the Republic for the last three months and nothing 
but that has been heard over the radio and it has had some effect 
on the rank and file, especially as no refutation could possibly be 


Ten weeks in Hitler's Germany made Dr. Hamilton, a cool 
and dispassionate observer, all but ready to embrace the 
Statue of Liberty. In Survey Graphic for September, Dr. 
Hamilton told what she heard and saw among her Jewish 
friends. Here she reports on labor and the social services. 
In a later issue, a third article will discuss women and youth 


The display of Hitler's photograph in inexpensive prints 
and postcard form everywhere, recalls the days when such 
evidence of hero-worship was accorded Kaiser Wilhelm II 


made in any newspaper. There were, it is true, irregularities in the 
former government of Berlin and other cities, many inefficiencies 
and some dishonesty, so that the stories in the newspapers have 
some basis and this is having an effect on the workers who have 
been left leaderless. About two thirds of the workers in this city 
were Socialists, one third Communists. We do not know what the 
labor program of the Nazis is, if they have one. So far it is only abuse 
of Marxism and vague promises of jobs which may perhaps be kept 
but we cannot see how, since industry is utterly disorganized. If 
Hitler fails, anything may happen. Many of the Nazis were for- 
merly Communists, they could easily revert. What hunger, cold and 
disillusionment would bring, one does not dare imagine. One of 
our hardest problems now is how to feed the families, hundreds of 
them, with no bread-winner left, afraid to ask for public relief. 


The papers told us to wait for Hitler’s speech on labor, 
to be given on May 1, on the day long consecrated to labor. 
A-flood of propaganda had prepared us for this 
great day, which was to be the dawn of a new 
future for German labor. Goebbels had been in 
his best form in a proclamation issued just 
before. I extracted one paragraph, which is 
typical of the whole: 


Marxism lies in ruins on the ground. It had to die in 
order that German labor might find its way to free- 
dom, that our nation might again be a nation. Where 
formerly Marxist songs of hate resounded, there shall 
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hen 
see 


The central figure is Hermann Goering, Prussian premier, president of the Reichstag, aviator, 
who has the power to dictate what form relief shall take. He is opposed to public reliek 


we proclaim brotherhood to the workers. Where once the machine- 
guns of the Reds scattered bullets, there we will make a breach for 
class freedom; where once a spirit of materialism triumphed there 
we, resting on the eternal right of our nation to freedom, labor and 
bread, will proclaim the union of all classes, races (sic!) and callings 
in a new glowing idealism before our own nation and before all 
the world. 


May Day came, with its processions of boys and girls, 
men and women, singing as they marched to the Tempelhof, 
where they gathered, the largest single audience ever as- 
sembled in Germany, to hear the labor speech of the Leader. 
We listened to it over the radio with a little group of country- 
men, all full of eagerness to know what the Nazi labor pro- 
gram would be, how they would deal with unemployment 
and with the great trades-unions. We got nothing but what 
we disrespectful Americans call ballyhoo. It was the sort of 
speech that would be made before a Civic Federation audi- 
ence or a Manufacturers’ Association: flowery sentiments 
about the brotherhood of workers with brawn and workers 
with brain, about commonweal instead of individual profit, 
about a united country where employer and employe march 
hand in hand for the Fatherland. There was nothing that 
could be called a program, a definite plan, and our little 
group of Americans marvelled that Hitler would dare to so 
disappoint his waiting followers. 

But the next day his real plan was carried out without 
warning. The trades-unions were dissolved, a leader of labor 
was appointed (the Ley whom the labor representatives in 
Geneva later refused to recognize), the ‘principle of leader- 
ship” was substituted for democratic majority rule, the funds 
and properties of the unions were taken over. I talked later 
about this with two liberals. One was a writer of sociological 
articles. He said: 
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The unions built their own hea 
quarters, using their own money, the 
also built workers’ houses, some vei 
good, these are all now in the posse 
sion of the government. It has al 
taken possession of all funds, thoug 
Goebbels says that this is not confiscé 
tion, only protection of the worker 
money from cheats and thieves. Th 
unions had sent some three millio 
R.M. out of Germany to their inte 
national offices, which they had 
legal right to do, but when thin; 
began to look very serious after tt 
Reichstag fire, they wished to be ak 
solutely above reproach and, again: 
the advice of their comrades abroac 
they called the money back. Now | 
has been confiscated. 


The other, a prominent sociz 
worker in an_ industrial city 
pointed out to me a great buildin 
which the unions had put up wit 
their own funds, but which wa 
then headquarters for the Brow: 
Shirts. He said: 


The unions still preserve the 
identity within the great group bt 
their heads are all Nazis, appointe 
by Berlin. Hitler is trying to follo 
the Italian plan in this as in so man 
fields, but the Italian unions wei 
never really strong, the Germa 
unions were. It is a question whether they will be as submissive 


veystone 


I did my best to discover what the policy of the Nazis wit 
regard to labor really was. The whole world has known fo 
years that Hitler’s movement was financed by the great in 
dustrialists on his promise to drive out Communism an 
break up the trades-unions, but on the other hand we wer 
told that many workers had been won to his cause by hi 
promise to make Germany truly Socialistic, a country ¢ 
equal opportunity, where there should be neither rich no 
poor. 


M* curiosity led me to wade through the flood of flower 
speeches in the papers, but with results which wer 
about as valuable as this, the comment on Hitler’s May Da 
speech in that great newspaper, the Deutsche Allgemein 
Zeitung, for May 2: 


One must read the speech in order to see the breadth of his prc 
gram but however important this is, the mind of the hearer goe 
back to the impression of a man filled with glowing zeal, yes ok 
sessed with the idea to build Germany into a nation, to fuse int 
one whole, regardless of class, religion, social standing, a natio: 
which will have an unbridled zeal for home and freedom. On 
source of Hitler’s fascination for the mass is that he speaks thei 
language, he can handle the most difficult problem with amazin, 
simplicity. The idea that the work of hand and brain are of equ 
value may be said to be hardly new, but nobody till now has carrie 
it out. His program, compulsory labor, which will take away th 
stigma from manual work, the lowering of interest rates, wil 
arouse confidence and hope and encourage new enterprises. Ger 
man production is to be stimulated without harm to agriculture 
Hitler’s aim is to free individual initiative and creative impuls 
from the cramping influence of the majority will. 


The Voelkischer Beobachter, Hitler’s own paper, said: 
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The Nazi party has always had as 
its object to lead back to the nation 
the workers who have so long been 
estranged from it, infected by the 
poison of Marxism. Let it be the 
true fulfillment of the revolution to 
make these homeless men again into 
Germans. 


Hitler’s own book, Mein Kampf, 
written when he was in prison in 
1923 and since revised and issued 
as authoritative in a 1933 edition, 
contains his program for all phases 
of national life. I turned to it but 
found surprisingly little on labor, 
in a book that is unconscionably 
wordy on almost every possible 
subject. Hitler says that the Ger- 
man trades-unions did fight the 
battles of labor for years and won 
great improvements in_ hours, 
wages and conditions of work. 
He recognizes their services, sees 
that they were indispensable under 
the old system and that the oppo- 
sition of the employers was short- 
sighted and against the best inter- 
ests of the country. Then, after 
this sensible treatment of the sub- 
ject, he suddenly switches over to 
a typical Chamber-of-Commerce 
speech about the new Nazi unions, 
which will not be based on class 
warfare but on the principle that 
all men are equal with equal 
rights and responsibilities. The 
worker will know that the pros- 
perity of industry means his own 
happiness; the employer will know 
that the contentment of the work- 
ers is the necessary foundation for 
his own success. Of course the 
leader principle must replace the 
democratic-parliamentary system 
in labor organization as in every- 


thing. 


The labor movement can never be 
solved by a multitude of leaders of 
different groups. It must have one 
leader to weld the groups into one 
army. Nature chooses the strong man 
and he conquers and that is eternally 
right for victory is proof of the rightness of a cause. No victory was 
ever gained by coalitions, only by a single leader. 

Trades-unions made the mistake of thinking that a combination 
of weak associations will be strong, but this is all wrong, for ex- 
periehce always shows that the majority represents stupidity and 
cowardice and therefore if a union is ruled by majority vote it will 
always act with weakness and stupidity. Also there is then no chance 
for the selection and encouragement of the best and for their ulti- 
mate victory. Labor-unions are therefore enemies of natural 
selection. .. . 

Everything really good in history has been accomplished, not by 
coalitions but by*the success of a single conqueror. Nor will a na- 
tional state ever arise through the compromising plans of a national 
labor group but only through the steel-like will of a single individual. 
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One of the series of official photographs of the concentration camps. Here the enemies of 
the Nazi government, which include the leaders of the labor movement, are kept imprisoned 


This is really the extent of Hitler’s discussion of trades- 
unions. He goes on to say that he decided to bore from 
within, not to start a rival labor organization. Nothing is 
said of course of the notorious agreement between the Nazi 
party and the great industrialists whereby the latter prom- 
ised to finance the movement on condition that the unions 
be wiped out. = 

One definite promise was made by Hitler, of work for the 
unemployed in state labor camps. There had been a growing 
movement among the young men and girls to form volun- 
tary labor groups, composed of young people of all social 
classes and there were already thousands working in such 
camps, giving unpaid service for the Fatherland. But by 
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HITLER YOUTH 


and the 


OLD FATHERLAND 


(Left) Boys in uniform beat their 
drums before the house of the me- 
dieval poet, Hans Sachs, during the 
recent convention of the National 
Socialists in beautiful Nuremberg. 
(Below) Quaintly dressed banner 
girls take part in the meeting in 
Karlsruhe, Baden, in May, of the Hit- 


ler Youth of Southwestern Germany 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 
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Ewing Galloway 


A concert is given by the Hitler Youth before the historic City Hall of Munich at their August meeting 
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Cartoons from other for- 
eign papers reproduced 
in the French weekly, Lu 


May it began to be 
plain that voluntary 
service was not in 
accordance with 
Nazi principles. The 
Nazi Youth League 
—the only recog- 
nized group by then 
RO WG Wine Crcl 
against it, on the 
ground that it fos- 
tered an undisci- 
plined spirit. The 
question was decided 
by the government 
which ordered un- 
married unemployed men between eighteen and twenty-five 
years to report for compulsory service. The announcement in 
the papers was as follows: 


Dagens Nyheder, Copenhagen 


The Fuhrer uncouples his train 


Voluntary labor service is over. Groups are to be formed in 
preparation for compulsory work and in each at least 60 percent 
must be Nazis and Steel Helmets who were such before January 30, 
1933. This change is to be effected between now and October 1, by 
which time an army of 120,000 will be assembled and by the first of 
next year an army of 350,000 will be ready, but only half can be 
taken the first six months, then the other half, because of lack of 
money. Later a whole year’s service will be possible. The men who 
act as leaders will be not only officers but either workmen or youths, 
and for a short time they too must do all kinds of work in the camp. 


A few weeks later Rust, the commissioner for education, 
said of the compulsory labor camps which were to open 
August 1: 


This is a measure to prevent the overfilling of the higher schools 
and to destroy the cleft between student and worker; it is also a 
measure for character-training. Intellect is not to be fostered in 
these camps, but leadership. It will be not militaristic training but a 
training for the struggle against the philosophy of Marxism and 
liberalism. The period of liberalism must become a curse to the 
German worker. 


After that there was silence for a while, we heard no more 
about labor, and then suddenly on June 22, Ley issued a 
statement in quite a new vein, no flowery sentiments about 
releasing German workers from Marxist chains and leading 
them into the promised 
land. Evidently the blind 
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were centers of cor- 
ruption and robbery 
from which the work- 
ers must be protected. 
The officers of these 
organizations (whose 
names were given) 
were expelled not 
only from office but 
from the German 
Workers Front and 
the members of the 
latter must have no 
dealings with them. 

With this ends my 
information concern- 
ing labor in Germany. 


E tried also to 

discover what 
was happening to the 
social services which 
had reached such a 
high degree of ef- 
ficiency under the 
Republican govern- 
ment, but it was 
hard to learn any- 
thing definite, partly because the social workers to whom we 
had introductions were already either discharged or on 
compulsory leave. They did not venture to go back to their 
offices and were dependent on rumor for news of what was 
happening to their former activities. Not only Jews but 
Social Democrats, liberals, or people with no political 
affiliations but closely connected with the former govern- 
ment, almost all of them were at least temporarily suspended 
from work. Whether any have been readmitted, I cannot 
say, except that by the middle of June practically every so- 
cial worker of Jewish blood had been discharged, even the 
public-health nurses. It meant a very serious crippling of the 
services, for the majority of the workers came in under one 
of the above heads. ; 

There were rumors that came to us now and then, an 
individual instance, such as a building which had been used 
as a health and recreation center for young mothers with 
babies, being turned into Nazi barracks; or an old castle 
which had been made habitable and given to the Pathfinders 
for a night shelter being 
turned into a concentration 


De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
Ley at Geneva for the workers 


workers hugged their chains 
and had made all sorts of 
trouble for their would-be 
liberators. It became neces- 
sary to deal vigorously with 
those who were small- 
minded and selfish enough 
to cling to their old associa- 
tions and therefore the 
Leader had decided to for- 
bid any organizations of 
any kind except the Ger- 
man Workers Front. Catho- 
lic and evangelical bodies 
were to be regarded as pub- 
lic enemies. Anyway, they 
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Hitler and the kings of industry, finance, land and big shops 


camp for political heretics. 
But what the real policy of 
the new regime was, no- 
body knew. A few signifi- 
cant statements appeared in 
/ the papers, without com- 
ment. Thus we read that 
Kerrl, the new head of the 
penal system, declared that 
sentimental and soft- 
hearted measures with pris- 
oners were to be abandoned. 
The new prison administra- 
tion was to be founded on 
strict discipline and _ all 
(Continued on page 576) 
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RUSSIA—FROM HENRY STREET 


BY LILLIAN D. WALD 


With Russian-American relations entering a new stage under 


Roosevelt's leadership, we have asked Miss Wald to share her 


ally, you cannot build up any social struc- 

ture on hatred and suspicion. With the 
East Side a haven for refugees from pogroms and 
Czaristic persecution, and then from every turn 
of the revolution, it has followed that we should 
have had an identification with Russia’s struggle 
all the days of our life on Henry Street. But it 
has been an adventure in friendship that drew 
no lines; and out of it has come the conviction 
that American recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment is not only a matter of justice and practical 
expediency, but a step of vital importance in our 
hope for better understanding and cooperation between the 
nations of the world. 

The little revolutionary committee with which I first 
became acquainted in the nineties was mainly occupied 
with the rescue of political prisoners. Very few, if any, 
Americans had joined them and parades of mourners that 
marched after the news of Czarist pogroms were entirely 
local. But the little group of exiles obtained in characteris- 
tic ““grapevine”’ fashion information that was accurate and 
the members were ready to welcome and to help any “‘hero”’ 
who by escape from Siberia or prison found his or her way 
to New York. Often we knew directly or through the com- 
mittee the chapters that followed. These revolutionists had 
not dreamed of an economic revolution. They were united 
to secure freedom of assembly, of speech and of education 
for all. Escape from political despotism that was brutal and 
without pity absorbed them. Their files, if preserved, could 
tell the story of that period which in resentment against the 
present Soviet government is often softened and sometimes 
forgotten. 

A present to me from the committee was a collection of 
photographs of men and women who had been distinguished 
in the struggle for their sacrifices. That gift, precious to 
them, was the expression of their faith in one who was en- 
listed in causes for freedom. Catherine Breshkovsky’s por- 
trait was among them—“‘Babuschka,” as she was called, the 
Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution, whose 
spirit was to win our hearts and touch the comrades to 
flame when she passed through the United States on her 
way back from Siberia after an amnesty was accorded polit- 
ical prisoners. 

Marie Sukloff also came to us at Henry Street. Her dra- 
matic story was well known in this country fifteen years ago. 
In her young life under Czardom, acts of revolutionary 
violence led to a death sentence and later, after her escape, 
to a sentence of exile for life in Siberia. While in America she 
graduated from a training school for Montessori teachers. 

Now she has taken back the fruits of her years in America, 
and with husband and daughter is happily absorbed in 
teaching the oncoming generation of a free Russia. Ameri- 
cans going to Russia are not surprised to identify old ac- 
quaintances from home now occupied in the business of the 
present government. Men and women from the ranks here 
have often exhibited ability in more responsible positions in 
Russia. 

In those years, when the Revolution was gathering head, 
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insight and experience on the issue of Soviet recognition by 
the United States. In the House on Henry Street, published in 
1915, Miss Wald wrote of her introduction to the cause of the 
Revolution, and of its bearings upon the world as she saw it. 
Years before the public, she had been alive to the momentous 
changes impending in Russia. In a book she is writing to be 
brought out by the Atlantic Monthly Press in 1934, one chap- 
ter will tell of those changes and their repercussions on the 
East Side, Windows On Henry Street. This article is from it 


visitors from Russia or those interested in the struggle were 
frequent, notably the mission of Tchaikowsky and Alladin 
of unforgettable eloquence, member of the peasant group 
in the Duma. To introduce them, we invited leading bank- 
ers, editors, publicists, including the head of the Associated 
Press to listen to their impassioned plea not to loan money to 
the Czarist government. After the simple settlement dinner 
we gathered around the table and the occasion developed 
into a conference. The visitors greatly impressed the Ameri- 
cans, though no program could of course be pledged. 
More light was thrown on the issue when these visitors 
addressed a crowded meeting in Carnegie Hall, in which 
distinguished Americans including William Howard Taft 
also took part. 

Paul Miliukoff, scholar and intrepid liberal leader in the 
Duma, came to New York for one day to speak to a huge 
and interested audience. He took the dramatic step of this 
twenty-four-hour visit as an effective means for gaining a 
wide hearing for his message. Press reports of his American 
address would be carried by Russian papers, though direct 
publicity for his message in his own country would not have 
been possible. It is worth recording that an opponent in 
the Duma on Miliukoff’s return spat in his face to show his 
resentment. 

Two stalwart men in Russian blouses and high boots 
once called at the Settlement and I was much moved to 
learn that they had been sent to us by Tolstoy. Tolstoy had 
died while the two friends were on their way to America 
with his message. 

They said they came to this country in the interests of free 
education, meaning, as they defined it, freedom from dull, 
rigid, traditional instruction. They had a project for a 
modern curriculum and modern teaching methods for 
Russian schools and brought as evidence of their plan some 
very beautiful books for children which for safe-keeping I 
contributed to the library. I wanted to help them in their 
pilgrimage and asked what I could do. Without hesitation 
they answered, ‘‘We want to meet John Dewey.” That, 
happily, could be arranged. When I finally revisited Russia 
it was to find Dr. Dewey’s influence manifested in all the 
schools for children. 


E had a meeting of rejoicing in our Little Theater, 
when in the midst of war and revolt and the break- 
down of the Eastern Front, the reins of government were 
entrusted to Kerensky and the end of Czardom seemed 
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pledged. The United States had entered the European con- 
flict and the American government arranged an elaborate 
program for the Kerensky Commission which came to this 
country in July. The Commission concluded its round of 
conferences, sight-seeing and entertainment with one 
unofficial visit and that to Henry Street, made, they said, 
because the House was to them “a shrine that had burned 
for Russian freedom.” 

We gave no publicity to the expected visit and confined 
our invitations to a reception to a very few people who had 
served their cause. But long before our distinguished guests 
arrived, the street before the house was packed with Rus- 
slans, many wearing blouses, all singing revolutionary 
songs, tense with feeling and swaying as they sang. When 
the members of the Commission appeared, the crowd was 
suddenly hushed. Then there were calls for a speech. Bak- 
metieff, head of the Commission and appointed ambassador 
to the United States, climbed out of a window and standing 
on a flower-box lifted his hand for quiet. Out of the silence, 
a woman’s voice seemed to cut the air: ““Emissaries of a free 
Russia!’ she cried. ‘‘My father died in Siberia. My sister’s 
eyes were gouged out, I am an exile from home. But the 
price was not too great if Russia is free!” The New York 
Times reporter added, ‘““The thousands who heard her voice 
made her greeting their own.” 

Three months later came the collapse of the Kerensky 
regime and our days and nights were filled with tales of 
the ruthlessness of the Bolsheviki. But other tales came too, 
of the vast promise of.the Soviet government and the 
strength and wisdom and social passion of Lenin. Anna 
Louise Strong came back from Russia and gave vivid pic- 
tures of the new way of life there. She had gone into the 
country as a famine-relief worker and had remained, a keen 
observer and skilled reporter of incredible programs al- 
ready in motion. She had unusual opportunity to get in- 
formation at first hand, for she knew the leaders personally 
and had given Trotsky English lessons. 


T last came “‘Babuschka” again, after we had mourned 
her asa victim of the latest regime. She telegraphed when 
she reached Seattle, and the way the crowd mobbed her 
and our car as we brought her from the station was an 
indication of her place in New York. I had invited no one to 
meet her because I feared she would be too fatigued, but in 
the evening many people came down to the House in the 
hope of seeing this great woman. We set out the samovar 
and placed chairs in our largest room, and ‘‘Babuschka” 
stood at one end of the room, pouring forth her hatred, her 
contempt for the Bolsheviks: they were murderers, traitors, 
unspeakably cruel, and they had no interest beyond their 
passion for power. Her attitude was understandable, for the 
older revolutionists had sacrificed life and fortune, had rotted 
in prison, had endured exile, not for an economic revolution 
but to secure political and educational freedom, particu- 
larly for the peasants. ‘‘Babuschka”’ was enshrined in the 
heart of every rebel against despotism. Her courage and 
strength make an Homeric tale. And when Czardom was 
overthrown and she was brought back with all honor to 
Moscow, Kerensky was the realization of her hopes, of 
her vision of a free Russia. Added to this great satisfaction 
in a deliverance, there seemed to be a grandmotherly devo- 
tion to a beloved ‘‘boy.”’ Brilliant Florence Kelley explained 
the failure of the old revolutionists to sympathize with the 
new by remarking, ‘“They waited up all night in the station 
for the milk train and the express whizzed by.” 
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While Madame Breshkovsky spoke, a door in the far end 
of the long room opened and George Kennan walked in. I 
may remind the readers of this tale that George Kennan in 
his early years had been on the staff of engineers planning 
the first trans-Siberian railroad. On his return to the United 
States he could not rest until he had laid bare the excesses 
of the Siberian prisons. In his journeyings in that land of 
exile, he met the Russian political prisoners, among them 
‘‘Babuschka,”’ who had been sentenced to hard labor for 
life in the Kara mines in the Arctic Circle. I have told before 
how George Kennan found her, a meeting that touched the 
compassion of his many readers and the people who waited 
up all night for a chance to get into the lecture halls where 
he recounted the stories of these unfortunates. George Ken- 
nan and ‘‘Babuschka”’ had not met since their farewell in 
the little Buriat village, but here he was, walking into the 
room, an old man. “Babuschka” paused when he reached 
her. ““George Kennan, George Kennan!”’ said she, kissed | 
him on both cheeks and danced a little Russian dance 
before him. 

In our Henry Street audience were two or three people 
who had direct communication with officials of the Soviet 
government. One was the wife of a man who had been 
superintendent of a trade school in Chicago and who had 
gone to Russia to help in the new society being created there. 
She knew of his disinterested effort on behalf of the younger 
generation and she wanted to tell ‘““‘Babuschka”’ that there 
were some members of the new government who meant well 
and who were giving their best. For this purpose she called 
the next morning, but ‘“‘Babuschka”’ closed the door in her 
face. I met the visitor on the stairway, sobbing and hardly 
able to control her steps. She told me “‘Babuschka’”’ would 
not listen and added, ‘‘But it doesn’t make any difference 
in my feelings toward her. The sacrifices she made are no 
less because of her attitude now.” 

‘‘Babuschka” could not understand our willingness to 
listen to these destroyers of the revolution of which she and 
her comrades had dreamed. I venture to include here my 
answer written after her visit and in reply to her request for 
funds for the orphanage she. had started in Czechoslovakia. 
The program that she offered, however, committed her 
American friends to an unsparing attack on the Soviet 
regime. The letter, I believe, expresses the reasoned views 
shared by many liberal Americans on a just attitude toward 
the Russian experiment: 


February 27, 1919 
Beloved “‘Babuschka”: 

I feel that I ought to write in full an explanation of my point 
of view, although Miss Addams and I tried when we were with 
you in Washington to make you see just what our position is. 

Years ago when you came to America : . . we did everything 
that was in our power to have your voice heard and your 
story known; for to us you symbolized the great struggle for free- 
dom in Russia. . . . The correspondence that your American 
friends have had with you during the years that followed strength- 
ened their belief that however unpopular a cause might be, the 
world should know it at first hand. When the Romanoff control 
ended in the Revolution on that glorious March day, those of 
us who knew you understood what it meant to the world, and al- 
most before we said, ‘‘Russia is free!” on our lips and from our 
hearts came the word, “‘Babuschka.” 

Unfortunately, revolutions can never secure tranquil passage 
from one regime to another and a Russian revolution had to go 
through the changes, strife and civil war that must always accom- 
pany such great upheavals of the social order. Though the reports 
of brutalities and terroristic methods employed in Russia have 
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shocked and grieved those Americans who do not sanction force, 
and who believe that democracies can never be permanent unless 
stable law and constitutional methods are established, nevertheless 
it has been borne in upon them that Russia’s whole situation can- 
not be understood or a just attitude toward her be assumed on the 
partisan evidence of the conflict. For in addition to these trusted 
Russians and American visitors to Russia during this critical 
period who like yourself utterly condemn the Bolsheviks, other 
Americans who have had the confidence of their countrymen 
bring back reports that do not coincide with that sweeping 
condemnation. 

‘Thad understood that whatever people’s views were, or whatever 
their position might be on the Russian political situation they 
could all come together to pour money into your hands to be used 
for the Russian orphans, and I am eager to do my part—all of us 
are eager. We know exactly what your position is and we think it 
could not be otherwise under the circumstances, but that is no 
reason why in helping you in this cause we should also become 
partisans in Russia’s revolutionary strife and politics. 

I am sure you can see that my refusal to join your committee as 
the invitation is presented is not from lessened love for you, but 
that I am standing on a principle of fairness to all people, which 
must guide those who venture to dedicate themsz2lves to the cause 
of humanity and to democratic principles—ard you yourself have 
been a great teacher of this. 
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In those years which followed the world-shaking days of 
October 1917, the Settlement offered its hospitality to peo- 
ple who were able to interpret the purpose that lay back of 
the astounding new regime. Truth seemed to be the most 
essential contribution that could be made to the bewildered 
world. 


‘on by 1924, very few Americans had gone to Russia to 
see for themselves, and I gladly accepted an invitation 
to visit Russia for six weeks as guest of the government to 
discuss public-health measures and problems of childhood. 
The party finally included Elizabeth Farrell, creator of the 
work for subnorma! children in public schools, and Lillian 
Hudson, professor of nursing at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. We were entertained in the guest houses 
belonging to the different departments but arranged to have 
our own interpreter. There seemed indeed a very general 
desire to have us see everything, particularly the worst in 
their institutions, for they were sorely troubled. I cannot say 
we were impressed at that time by any evidence of effective 
power of organization. Many of the theories of child welfare 
were accepted, but the practice often revealed inability to 
translate intellectual acquiescence into performance. How- 
ever, there were many things that excited our admiration 
and surprise. _ 

Of greatest interest to us was the Oohrana Materenstva 
Mladenchestva, the division for the protection of mothers 
and children, then administered by Dr. Vera Pavlovna 
Lebedeva, an intelligent woman of strong feelings and strong 
prejudices. We were disappointed by their inability at that 
time to initiate intelligent interest in nursing and to get 
suitably trained nurses to go into the rural districts. The 
administrator refused to take into the training school any 
woman who had belonged to the bourgeois class or to the 
nobility, and many of the students accepted, we surmised, 
had no habits of order and cleanliness and could not, even 
with the best of formal training, fail to show their lack of a 
background that sincluded cleanly housekeeping or even 
elementary laws of hygiene in the modern sense. Before 
long Dr. Lebedeva broadened her practice on this point. 
Dr. Samashko, the commissar of health who was our official 
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host, gave this version of the situation: ‘‘Under the old re- 
gime, none but daughters of the aristocracy could be nurses. 
They would not have tolerated anyone of less rank working 
with them. Some of the aristocrats were competent and 
unselfish, but with the new order the proletariat looked upon 
this opportunity to be nurses, freed from religious authority, 
as a great privilege.”” Doubtless Dr. Samashko had in mind 
the well-known nursing orders; but the hospital work was 
often accomplished by simple women who must have per- 
formed countless feats of labor and love. 

Occasionally women have come to this country to acquire 
training and experience in public-health nursing and to 
take the technique back to their own country. A nurse who 
came to the Henry Street Settlement to obtain such experi- 
ence represents the finest flower of the old aristocracy, rot- 
ten in so many places in its history. She recognizes that the 
indifference, the cruelty of her class is responsible for its 
own extinction, and she is not alone among her people in a 
passionate urge to make amends. The memories of her suffer- 
ing and humiliation, the terrors of prison, the hunger that 
gnawed and her rescue from the noose that she had herself 
prepared, goad her to dedicate herself to restitution the 
remaining years of her life. There will be no autobiography 
written by her, though her tale is almost unparalleled in the 
annals of the one-time great of Russia. Dignified, sure and 
with sweetness of personality, she loses no opportunity to 
secure the best experience possible that she may be valuable 
to her countrymen and women. She is not a Communist. 
She belonged to the court circle. But she carries her sin- 
cerity plainly in her face. The Soviet leaders know that she 
was with Wrangell and that she threw herself against them. 
But they believe in her, giving her permission to leave Rus- 
sia and to equip herself and return to work there. 

At the time of our visit, the government officials were 
entirely aware of the importance of giving health education 
to the peasants, but found their best efforts thwarted by the 
unwillingness of the doctors to remain in remote country 
regions. The main reliance seemed to be the Feldcher, the 
barber who did the cupping, bleeding and crude surgery. 
In many places he was the only person who had any medical 
skill or experience. We advised the starting of a training 
school in the region of Samara, where, far from the lures 
of a big city, greater numbers might remain to serve the 
country districts. , 

Before we left New York we had sent a gift of movie 
films, pictures, charts, books, pamphlets and other mate- 
rial, illustrating public-health nursing in the United States, 
and representing an investment of several thousand dollars 
as well as the expenditure of much time and care. This gift 
was made possible mainly through the generosity of Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., though American nurses also 
contributed. In the all but ten years since our visit, there 
has been much progress made by Soviet Russia in the field 
of public health. My account of what I observed was pub- 
lished in Survey Graphic for December 1924. John A. 
Kingsbury, secretary of the Milbank Memorial Fund, who 
spent ample time and great care in studying the developments 
in the winter of 1932-33, is enthusiastic in his account of 
their health«institutions and efforts today, published in Red 
Medicine, a new book of which he and Sir Arthur News- 
holme are co-authors. 

Even in 1924, an early preventorium which came to our 
attention by accident proved to be the best establishment 
of its kind for tuberculosis that I have seen in any country 
at any time. The whole plan was (Continued on page 581) 
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The first showing of the Mexican film, Thunder Over Mexico, 
opens to the public a controversy between Upton Sinclair and 
others who promoted the great Russian director, Sergei M. 
Eisenstein, in his Mexican undertaking, and those who think 
that Eisenstein’s conception has been ruined by the cutting 
and montage of the film. What the public witnesses is a real- 
istic motion picture of the Mexican people, a film in which 
its attention is directed to the lot of the peon under Diaz. 
There are superb suggestions of the peon’s cultural back- 
ground and the foreign influences brought in by his con- 
querors. The photography is magnificent; each changing 
moment is a beautifully composed picture. The story is har- 
rowing. The epilogue is absurd. That Eisenstein had both 
scenario and photographs to make a picture that would have 
marked an epoch in the films is the contention of one side. 
His picture as described would have been a rare experience. 
What is shown is a motion picture made exceptional by 
camera work and the direction of natives as actors—the first 
to introduce film audiences to Mexicans as human beings 
and not merely colorful properties of a romantic play. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH OUR CITIES? 


BY EDWARD M. BARROWS 


AXES! That word girdles the whole bundle of our 
municipal woes. We cannot levy them in sufficient 
quantity. When we do levy them, we can collect only a 
part. Of what we do collect, only a margin can be applied 
where they are most needed. Of this margin, only a portion 
can be used constructively. Around that residuum an in- 
cessant battle-royal rages among taxpayers and tax-spenders. 

Since the days of Adam Smith, economists have tried to 
warn the people of the pitfalls that lie hidden in the taxing 
power, but the whole subject has never been much more 
than an abstract nuisance to the average taxpayer, who has 
rarely understood the close relation between taxation and 
good government. Most citizens know in a general way that 
the government is supported by the taxes they pay. They 
know also that cities issue bonds, and the proceeds of these 
bonds also go for government. The relation, if any, between 
bonds and taxes, and the effect of bond issues on city 
government has not interested them. In fact, the belief has 
been popular that bond issues are merely a convenient sub- 
stitute for taxes whenever large sums of money are needed. 

Politicians naturally have encouraged this belief, for many 
act on that assumption themselves. ‘‘Let posterity pay for 
our improvements’ has been a favorite slogan. In some 
golden millennium, they will, be easy to pay. Well, we are 
posterity to the taxpayers of yesterday, but the golden 
millennium seems to be hanging fire. Instead we see Fall 
River, with its mayor on a day-laborer’s salary while the 
tax rate is oppressively high; a hundred thousand civil 
servants of Chicago living on public good-will and not much 
of that, while the taxpayers who offer them personal credit 
are in revolt over the exorbitant tax rates; the City of Yonk- 
ers seizing over three thousand parcels of land owned by 
citizens who cannot pay their taxes. Akron, Ohio, faces a 
default of nearly 10 percent of its bond and interest obliga- 
tions now due, although four of its ten firehouses were closed 
this summer, one third of the police force put on temporary 
furlough, all employes’ pay cut 50 percent and the public 
service generally administered on a theoretical basis of two 
thirds maximum efficiency. Yet, here also the tax rate is 
abnormally high. 

These are not high spots in our local tax troubles, for in 
this regard the whole country is a uniform level of high 
spots. It is all very confusing. The higher the tax rates, the 
poorer our cities seem to be. The greater their capital 
equipment of properties and public improvements, the 
harder it is to raise money on them. Every sacrifice of pub- 
lic service is accompanied with increased demands for more 
money from the taxpayers. Tremendous campaigns against 
governmental waste and extravagance are accompanied by 
decreases in essential services, and increased complications 
over bonded debts. But when we examine the real relation 
of taxation to local government, certain underlying princi- 
ples appear, that can be understood and applied by every 
citizen to his own community. This was never so important 
as now when so many desperate taxpayers are trying to 
take an inexpert hand in governmental finance. 

Let us begin by considering just how local governments 
try to raise money, and how their financial operations are 
limited. A city is a corporation—a legally created individual. 
Allowing for three important peculiarities, it is subject to 


the same general economic laws in financing itself as you 
or I. You have two sources of revenue, your income and 
your credit. If you are the economist’s ideal as an individual, 
you plan your budget so that your income takes care of 
your current living expenses, and you use your credit for 
two general purposes only: for emergencies which your in- 
come cannot meet, or for investments which permanently 
increase the value either of your income or of your pos- 
sessions. 

The same principles apply to the financing of municipal 
corporations. There are more exceptions to the rules than 
there are with Latin verbs, but in general cities pay their 
running expenses from their incomes; that is, from taxes, 
fees, profits and the like. They acquire land, buildings, 
permanent improvements, by using their credit; that is, by 
issuing bonds. Also they may meet certain emergencies 
with a limited use of bonds. 


O far the analogy holds good between private citizen 
and the city. But just here three peculiarities step in. 
Citizens may prefer not to observe these economic distinc- 
tions between income and credit. If they want to live on 
borrowed money, or buy land on the installment plan, they 
may. But cities—always allowing for exceptions—may not 
do these things. Generally there are laws that forbid them 
to borrow money for any purpose other than capital im- 
provements. And a citizen may borrow as much, on as 
flimsy a security, as he can persuade a creditor to let him 
have. But the laws restrict cities from borrowing more than 
a specific percentage—only 10 percent in the case of New 
York—of the value of their tangible properties. A perfectly 
good principle, the evasions of which have had a large share 
in our present distresses. Cities are continually borrowing 
up to capacity, and then discovering the need for wholesale 
capital improvements, an expanded sewage system, for 
instance. They meet this by asking their legislatures to 
establish special sanitary districts which are in, but not of, 
their corporate limits. Then the state can levy taxes or issue 
bonds for the maintenance of this special district. Of course, 
the same citizens pay both sets of taxes. Thus Indianapolis 
has its Sanitary District, Boston its Transit District, Akron 
has its Summit County Park District, Chicago its 93 taxing 
districts. This practice is common to all America. 

A second difference is even more fundamental. A citizen 
may restrict his activities in times of stress. But the greater 
the exigence of its citizens, the greater the demands on the 
city. And not only throughout all stress, but throughout all 
time, must a city function. Generations pass, but the city 
must go on, providing today against the needs of its posterity. 
We borrow millions upon millions, to the lasting improve- 
ment of civic conditions, but leaving posterity with an 
everlasting debt to pay. 

For a third pertinent difference, a business man can make 
an expensive plant pay for itself and thereafter be a source 
of revenue. Cities, however, exist for the service of their 
citizens. Their function is not to earn money, but to spend it. 
Except within very restricted fields an investment which 
adds to a city’s capital value necessarily creates a permanent 
lien on all taxes in the future. These costs are bound to 
increase in ascending ratio, for the public service in a well- 
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managed city is not static. It expands. A new library 
building encourages an increased supply of books. This 
means more attendants. This in turn increases the library’s 
popularity and necessitates fresh outlays. The school sys- 
tems are an outstanding example of this principle, as also 
are fire departments and highway improvements. Thus the 
larger a city’s capital investments, the greater its tax budget. 


ITH this crude explanation of a city’s finances, it is 

possible to understand in terms of our own troubled 
lives of the last few years, just what underlies our cities’ 
worst perplexities. Many of us have had this distressing 
experience since 1925: we have used our credit for invest- 
ments of value, because our incomes were able to maintain 
them and we had the normal assurance that our incomes 
would continue sufficient to meet expanding responsibili- 
ties. Then our incomes have shrunk, and our nest-eggs have 
hatched forth white elephants. 

Exactly the same thing is happening to cities. In 1930 the 
bonded indebtedness of local governments totalled almost 
$24 billion. The proceeds of these bonds went into high- 
ways, parks, schools, public buildings, waterworks, libraries, 
the best of fire and police equipment and what-not. These 
are valuable assets, but cost staggering sums to maintain, 
and attempts to meet these expenses with taxes are blocked 


first, because the value of taxable properties have so shrunk, 


that taxes can scarcely cover our swollen liabilities, and 
second, because they are not being fully collected. Let our 
tax experts—amateur and professional—debate the neces- 
sity of this condition. This is a description of facts. However, 
the debate itself is one of the important facts of the whole 
situation, and we must consider a moment the statements— 
and the misstatements—underlying it. 

Scattered over the country are many thousands of hastily 
organized bodies of citizens bent on immediate action that 
will lower the tax rate. They reason that: (1) public taxes 
are a large factor in the present depression; (2) the stag- 
gering cost of government today is largely due to graft, 
extravagance and political chicanery; (3) in addition, cities 
are carrying a heavy load of useless services, characterized 
as “frills.”? By starving the treasury, then, taxes can be forced 
down without any fundamental changes in government. 

We will leave the details of these arguments to others 
while we listen to the still, small voice of the statistician. He 
points out, first, that in 1930 the total indebtedness of this 
country was approximately $160 billion. Of this amount 
some $120 billion is privately owed, and about $40 billion 
comprises the bonded indebtedness of the federal govern- 
ment, the states, counties, cities and other local units. That 
is, approximately only a quarter of this nation’s whole in- 
debtedness is of a public nature [see Debts, Barriers to Re- 
covery, June Survey Graphic. | 

Going further, we find that about 40 percent of the public 
debt was incurred by the federal government, which leaves 
60 percent of the public debts, or a trifle more than 14 


Cities cannot pull in their belts even as you and I, for their 
money goes chiefly for necessary services. Thus, with income 
down, their expenses stay level, swollen by interest on old 
capital investments. The way out is not to cut services—schools 
and health and what-not, but to reorganize local government 
from an ox-cart model to one that will fit our modern day 
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percent of the total indebtedness, as the actual share con- 
tributed by state and local governments combined. 

Let us consider then the percentage (14.7 to be exact) of 
the total debt owed by local governments in 1930. We find 
that its carrying costs, which are permanent charges on the 
city’s income, amounted to about $114 billion. The total 
cost of local government in the United States was roughly 
$6 billion. It is clear, then, that some 25 percent of the in- 
come of local government went to pay interest, or otherwise 
to finance debts which, rightly or wrongly, are already in- 
curred. These total figures are decreasing at present, but 
percentages are approximately unchanged. 

Beyond this point, mathematics are too involved and too 
controversial to go much into detail as to the exact amount 
of money that is wasted or misspent. It is obvious, however, 
that the sum required to maintain the most ordinary public 
service does not leave a very sensational margin for the 
grafter or the social experimenter. These are some reasons 
why the accusation that the cost of governing our cities and 
towns is a major factor in the depression seems to trip over the 
facts. The plight of the cities is serious, and is genuinely men- 
acing to various aspects of American life, but it is a situation 
to be considered in itself, intensively. 

This is not to belittle the dangers of graft and extravagance 
in government, but to suggest that their menace is not so 
much financial as moral. Extravagance and mismanagement 
stultify necessary public services but they do not cost so 
much as appears on the surface, for the services so bunglingly 
performed are in the main necessary, and would consume 
money even if efficiently rendered. If we replaced our poli- 
ticians with archangels and headed our service departments 
with infallible prophets, the problem of mounting taxes 
would not be solved, for we would still have our huge debt 
service to pay for, and all the basic expenses of municipal 
service to be maintained. But we would get infinitely more 
worth for the taxes we pay. 


T is misunderstanding on this point that is giving the 

efforts of many citizens’ bodies to interfere in our tax 
rates a questionable value. They concentrate their efforts on 
the tax rate, and on those changes in local government which 
they believe will affect the tax rate. The danger is that in 
blindly attacking the superficialities of a public institution, 
they may permanently injure the institution itself. One 
illustration may make the point clear. 

The City of Des Moines last summer was considering 
four alternatives for the coming year’s school budget. Their 
problem was to effect a saving of over a half million dollars 
over last year’s costs. The first plan involved a general 
salary cut. This, however, left them over $200,000 short of 
the mark. So a second plan was offered, which abolished 
many supervisory positions, reduced physical education to a 
minimum, and in general cut deep into the heart of one of 
this country’s most modern school systems. But this reduc- 
tion still left over $100,000 to be saved. So they 
have worked out two other plans, one of which 
eliminates all physical education, eliminates a 
large number of teachers by increasing the size 
of classes, and makes similar ‘‘economies.”’ As an 
alternative they propose to shorten the school 
year throughout the city by closing all the schools 
for seven weeks in midwinter! 

The succession of steps, from an ineffective 
reduction which merely (Continued on page 573) 
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crystals all about him. To Joel, lying in bed long after his 

wont this morning, the world behind this brilliance 
trembled and shone with unfamiliar life. Even his toes stand- 
ing upright before him like delirious little soldiers trembled 
and shone a bit. Everywhere was a strange animation, a 
consciousness of tribute. Arising from corners it danced in 
the sunlight, nothing yet something, bowing and swishing. 

‘““Today is your birthday,” said the lid of his tool-chest, 
peeping from under the bureau. The whole surrounding 
world, usually so by itself, and of itself, was politely advanc- 
ing upon him. 

‘““Today is your party,’ Galahad said from the wall. Even 
he had ceased to sorrow, had become aware somehow. 

Then the door opened jerkily as if uncertain of its own 
mind, and Lizzie his cousin appeared. First her nose, then 
her head, then altogether. She was sucking her lower lip. 
“Getting up?” she asked, ‘‘Bertha has a carbuncle today.” 

Joel slid under the cover, feeling faintly depressed. For two 
weeks now she had come in precisely at this time to tell him 
that Bertha had a carbuncle today. Ordinarily he merely 
ignored his cousin. This morning he could not help but 
despise her a little. He despised the uneven bang on her high 
bulging forehead. He despised the buttons on her shoes. 
They looked like cat’s eyes, dead cat’s eyes. In a quivering 
universe shot with light, she struck an unhappy note. 

“Today is my party,” he said. 

‘Oh is it?” she asked, seating herself at the foot of his bed 
and settling her teddy-bear in her lap. At that moment he 
hated her. ‘‘O is it?”’ just as if she did not know. He felt hot 
and sharp with hate. He remembered just once before hav- 
ing lived through a feeling like this. It was in December. His 
mother, somehow on the sofa with him, was kissing that silly 
spot below his ear. Then something stirred behind the cur- 
tains and they looked up to see Lizzie emerge, holding her 
teddy-bear and sucking her lower lip. She did this in slow 
rhythmic movements, widening her mouth as if in a smile. 
Lord but she was sneaky, sneaky like a cat! With one swift 
shove of his foot he had pushed her in the belly sending her 
flop against the wall. “‘Joel!”’ His mother shook him until the 
room danced ‘up and down. 

“T have a birthday in March,” Lizzie now told him. 

“March,” he pondered. From his tone it was easy to judge 
that a person who in September had a birthday in March 
had pretty nearly no birthday at all. To mention it was 
hardly ethical. ““The only person J ever knew who had a 
birthday in March,” he responded “was a garbage-man 
with one ear lopped off.” 

Here was insult fine as pin-pricks but Lizzie thought 
nothing of it. ‘‘Did the garbage-man spit blood too?” she 
inquired. She once knew one who could spit blood. Joel did 
not answer her but looked out on a world which had some- 
what ceased to quiver. His tool-chest had resumed its 
integrity, and Galahad, oblivious of him, was once more 
steeped in sorrow. 


if HE dawn broke clear and brilliant like a shower of white 


FTER breakfast they separated. Bertha doubly impor- 
tant because of the carbuncle and the baking said, 
“Shoo fly,” before they had time to swallow their milk. Joel 
felt that he would rather be alone on the morning of his 


party, and Lizzie with her usual knack for taking hints, dis 
appeared as she often did, no one knew just where, only tc 
turn up later, no one knew just when, with that absurd teddy: 
bear in her arms. Lizzie always had been an aspect of life 
inevitable . . . present . . . marring the shining surface 
of things like the deep crack that ran across the blue chinz 
teapot. 

Lizzie’s mother had been his own dear mother’s sister 
That was certain. But her father? Here was a question he 
soon learned not to ask. Uncle Pete, however, who let sc 
many things out, let that out too. Lizzie’s father was a travel. 
ing gentleman who had induced poor dear Aunt Eleanor tc 
travel with him. She had paused, it appeared, to die a 
Emporium, Ohio, shortly after the birth of Lizzie. But hei 
husband, indomitable, traveled on—Uncle Pete with the 
whiskey on his breath and everybody crying “‘Sh.” 

They had found her, an infant in a public hospital. She 
had eczema on her body and a vague remoteness in her eye: 
as if she were trying to remember something that she 
wouldn’t confide. During those early days she had often 
been dangerously ill as a baby, swinging in that nebulou: 


‘mist between life and death, helping his mother so little witk 


any desire of her own to go on. She emerged finally, a chunky 
little girl, but still carrying that look of trying to remember 
something that she simply couldn’t confide. 

“Tt isn’t as if we don’t try to love her,”’ he often heard hi: 
mother telling Aunt Mabel. “But why does her nose look sc 
peaked, blue and peaked you know? Even George notices it.” 
And they did everything for it, Scott’s Emulsion, and rub- 
bing her with cocoa butter. ““And why was she so . . . sc 
cold, and hungry looking even after meals?” 

“Tt must be very depressing,’ said Aunt Mabel. 

Joel found her not only depressing but stupid also. 
Sometimes, on damp days when you liked to screw your 
eyes against the window and watch the light outside crinkle 
and crack he would want to talk about God with her. What 
did Lizzie see when she thought of God? She didn’t think. I1 
was too scary. ‘Think!’ Joel would coax. Well maybe she 
saw whiskers. “Just whiskers?’? Maybe there was a man be- 
hind the whiskers. When He got mad he opened a big red 
mouth and chewed His whiskers. That was God. She was 
disgusting. ‘““And Heaven?” Heaven was soft and mushy like 
a cream puff. Heaven was a cream puff. You floated in it, 
licking here, licking there. The little pig! 

He was glad she wasn’t around now to see him creeping up 
the stairs, puffing as his nose just touched the bannister. 
She’d suck her lip at him and say, ‘“You’re a railway ain’! 
you?” 

Now in the cubbyhole beneath the stairway he could hear 
his mother talking to Aunt Mabel over the ’phone. Her voice 
went rippling along like water, ‘“Take some carbonated soda 
and it will be all over. With a little lemon it tastes like 
nothing.” Joel fell on the last word and splashed in it. 
Nothing, nothing, nothing. He had reached the top of the 
stairs. It was necessary to tread very gently in order to keep 
your nose just there. “If you don’t come [’ll be lost with all 
that mess of kids.” 

The Hanscoms had been the only grown-ups invited to his 
party. There would be Aunt Mabel, always just one step 
behind her bosom, her round face bobbing over her dark 
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dress like a full moon behind a house top. Then Uncle Pete, 
a long brown stick of a man split in the middle to make two 
skinnier sticks for legs. He would clasp Joel’s fat cheek within 
his fingers and hiss, “Suppose an irresistible force met an 
immovable body, ha, ha, ha?”? Or ‘““How many angels can 
dance on the tip of a needle, ha, ha, ha?”’ It was dreadful, the 
hiss, the smells, poor Aunt Mabel’s embarrassed bosom. 

But Fanny, his other cousin Fanny, would come with 
them. He remembered her years ago when he was six. 
“Joel!” she’d rush into the house screaming. “‘Let’s run 
around the block and see the mingleberries grow!” She had 
St. Vitus Dance and bit her nails. Mingleberries? It made 
him dizzy with expecting. Hurry mother. The stiff unyield- 
ing collar of his chinchilla. The galoshes with the rusty 
clasps. Fanny hopping on one foot. St. Vitus Dance. Now 
they were off, skipping it, sliding it, up to the corner, around 
the corner. ‘“‘Ah!”’ she’d cry. ‘““They’re gone!”’ Instead stood 
a butcher at the window of his shop. “But there’s a butcher 
with a button for a nose!” And sure enough there was. So 
they’d skip back, hippoty hop, O the delight of it, O the wild 
joy of it! “SA butcher with a button for a nose.” 

He used to believe Fanny’s stories when she came into the 
playroom Saturday mornings. She had a fresh one each 
time. This week she had seen a little puppy with lilacs grow- 
ing out of its ears. That week she had seen two salt shakers 
walk into the bakery and ask for a honey bun. She told 
stories like that, the doctor said, because she was growing too 
fast and her heart couldn’t stand the strain. 

Did Joel wish to know how he had been born? It was very 
surprising. Bertha bought him in a grocery store, disguised as 
a potato. When she began to pare the potato he stuck his 
head out and squealed. There was nothing to do but wash 
him and keep him here. Later Joel repeated this story to his 
mother and she became very cross. ‘““No No No Joel. I shall 
tell you the Truth. Wait till the spring comes.’ And when 
the spring came his mother flung a silken scarf around her 
shoulders and took him for a walk into the garden. Fanny 
pranced behind them. Now he would know the Truth. On 
the pink and gray flagstones they tripped, past the hyacinths, 
past the azaleas. Here were the tulips. His mother bent low 
so that her soft hair touched his cheek. ‘“‘Look at the tulips 
Joel. Here was a father tulip with silken dust upon its pistils. 
Here was a mother tulip with delicate stamen ready to re- 
ceive the dust, eager to send it down to the little eggs, in the 
rounded base of the flora. Now in the springtime the wind or 
the bees would lift the powder from the pistils and carry it 
(wasn’t it a lovely story Joel?) to the eager tips of the mother 
Eulipss x.” 

“But mama,” he once asked at this point, ‘‘do you have 
bees??? Fanny laughed, and his mother quite furious, slapped 
her so suddenly and fast as to leave a tiny white scar on her 
cheek where her ruby had cut it. Then his mother, very 
flushed, and Fanny, very pale, walked back into the house 
again. 


HIS morning he decided to play in his mother’s sewing 

room on the third floor back. It contained a big tin box 
which rattled when you banged it and had a nice stinky 
smell when you opened the top. On this occasion he drew 
from its depths an old striped awning and draped it around 
himself. So garbed and armed with a parasol he sauntered up 
to the long swinging mirror. ‘“‘Ha,”’ he said to himself and 
glowered “‘Ha.”’ He frowned, shook his head and swept to 
the end of the room. Suddenly swishing forward, he stag- 
gered like mad to the mirror, staggered like mad from the 
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mirror, and stabbing himself with a parasol, collapsed 
groaning to the floor. 

But in a moment he sat up, electrically attentive. There 
were footsteps on the stairs. In came Lizzie holding her 
teddy-bear. 

“Hello,” she said. When she smiled you could see how 
wide apart her teeth were. 

“Hello,” he answered. He let the awning slip to the floor. 
In her presence one did not remain king of the Romans long. 
The passing clang of a fire engine gave him an idea. 

““Let’s make believe I’m a fireman and my father owns the 
mint.’ But she wouldn’t. She couldn’t. It made her feel like 
a fool she said. “Make believe,” he urged. But she merely 
sucked her lip at that. In the end he gave in. They just made 
believe he was a fireman. Lizzie perched herself on the tin 
box and piped querulously, ‘‘Fire, fire. Save me and my 
babee.” 

And Joel hastened to her rescue. Mounted on a broom and 
clamoring an old dinner-bell as he ran, he rushed from the 
cellar up to the third floor back. 

“We're a comin’, were a comin’, we’re a here!” he 
shouted as he burst open the door. Lizzie was dangling her 
legs from the box and looking casual and remote. 

“Faint! he whispered fiercely. But she wouldn’t. She 
couldn’t. It made her feel like a fool she said. ““You must be a 
fool to feel like a fool,” he finally told her. And when she 
began to suck her lip, every one felt like a fool. He turned 
sharply to the sewing machine and he hissed as he brought 
the broomstick over the top. “Go to thy grave, worm, 
Ha Ha Ha”’. 


HE first to be dressed that afternoon was Lizzie, more 
sallow than ever in yellow linen with a butterfly pocket. 
She floated into Joel’s room where his mother was brushing 
his hair and then floated out again. Later his father entered, 
so tremendous with lather on his face and just a touch of 
boom in his voice. ‘‘Well, Well,” he said as if surprised to 
find Joel there. “Well, Well.” It always seemed strange to 
Joel that his father should still be surprised to find him there 
. after all these years. Between them, gay and colorful 
in her blue kimono, hovered his mother like Lizzie’s butter- 
fly before being caught. There she was arranging his tie, 
smoothing his hair. They would say nothing to each other 
then, his father and mother, but Joel felt in the silence a 
strain which made him tense, ashamed. His father so 
tremendous with the lather on his face, the great muscles of 
his arms. He was looking down on them scornful . . . yet 
alone and sad somewhere. If only he could seize his father 
and run away with him for a little while, past the perfume, 
past the white silken hands. But she hovered between them, 
keeping Joel on one side, his father on the other as if she 
knew, and were afraid. . . . 

“Joel, Joel’ Fanny was tearing up the stairs. The Hans- 
coms had arrived already. ‘“Ah!’’ she had burst into the 
room. Fanny went to highschool now and wore plaid skirts 
with interminable pleats. She still bit her nails. Joel had ona 
starched shirt that stung under the arms, and a collar that 
was too tight for him. ‘“‘You look like a turnip with a nose 
stuck on,”’ Fanny teld him. Then the door-bell rang and the 
party began. 


HE first to come was little Eddie Globe plainly em- 
barrassed by the whole business. Shortly afterwards the 
others began to arrive all like Eddie looking somewhat like 
themselves but not exactly. There (Continued on page 572) 
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OF KEYS, AND RETURN TICKETS 


*¢ ~@ SOUND and balanced and harmonious economic life 
is a necessary condition of general and enduring 
prosperity. ... The recent experience of a de- 

pressed world and our own unsettled condition strongly sug- 
gest to us that a responsibility rests upon government for 
control and guidance in a field that was formerly left en- 
tirely to the automatic regulation of self-interest and in- 
dividual ambition. We are coming to realize that too many 
innocent people get hurt in a state of economic anarchy, and 
to believe that a more stable and harmonious and happy 
society may be realized by intelligent direction from a cen- 
tral authority.” 

These sapient words might have been uttered—indeed 
they have been uttered in one form or another—by almost 
anybody looking on at, participating in, or leading respon- 
sibly the rehabilitation of the world thrown into chaos by the 
World War. Nobody would suspect forgery if one attributed 
them verbatim to Benito Mussolini, Adolf Hitler, Joseph 
Stalin, Masaryk or Bene§ of Czechoslovakia, MacDonald of 
Great Britain, or Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States. They are true and timely enough, whoever 
might have said them. In point of fact, they were uttered a few 
weeks ago by an ex-mayor of Detroit, Michigan, Frank 
Murphy, who in the inscrutable kaleidoscope of American 
politics came to succeed Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. (who him- 
self might just as well and as truthfully have said the same) 
in his capacity as governor-general of the Philippines. Upon 
this particular occasion they were said to the ninth legisla- 
ture at Manila. There was an element of perhaps uncon- 
scious irony, even mockery, in it; 
because the still pending offer of 
‘“‘independence”’ to the Philip- 
pines (which they seem loath to 
accept) involves their crippling 
economically—the sugar inter- 
ests of America saw to that, as 
also in the case of Cuba. One 
suspects that Mr. Murphy was 
not oblivious to that situation; in 
his inaugural address last June 
he was considerably less than 
exuberant about the opportunity 
set before the Islands. Be that 
as it may, and reverting to the 
larger considerations, of world- 
wide application, in quoting the 
remarks which introduce this 
article, I omitted deliberately, in 
the hiatus indicated, the five 
words of the “catch” over 
which the whole world stum- 
bles: How shall we secure it? 
Everybody wants the answer to 
that; everybody knows that the 
answer is the key to world 
peace, to the door of the world’s 
future. The turmoil in which 


virtually all nations find themselves arises largely from the 
struggle to find that key; still more from the fact that there is 
so little agreement about the nature and shape of it. 

In the large, just now there are three kinds of ideas about 
it. Or, you can reduce them to two; one representing, in 
Russia on the one hand and in Italy and Germany on the 
other, despotic dictatorship, the effort to incarnate a theory 
and system by physical force with ruthless suppression of 
every form of dissent; the other representing the essential 
principle of democracy, as functioning in Great Britain and 
the United States, with still a large measure of liberty of dis- 
sent. It is in this second group that we can find the variants 
making as many sub-classes as you please—for example 
Spain and Cuba, where the shuttle weaves back and forth 
between extremes; China, likely for a long time to be in 
uproar as the ancient empire tries to adjust its age-old 
psychology and habits to a new formula. I omit classification 
of Japan—a case of atavism by itself. The wonder is that 
peace maintains any footing whatever; that there are so 
many signs of returning stability. 


NOTHER thing Governor-General Murphy said, which 

could not, or anyway would not, have been said by 

Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin; though Masaryk and Bene§ would 
endorse it: 


A jealous regard for fundamental constitutional rights is a char- 
acteristic mark of a free and law-abiding people. The government 
should encourage this spirit and zest for liberty and should provide 
an example for every citizen, by itself avoiding illegal arrest and 
seizures, delays in justice, unwar- 
ranted interferences with freedom of 
speech, of religion, of press, and of 
assembly, or any other infraction of 
the bill of rights. In the administra- 
tion of justice and the treatment of 
socially inadequate persons, per- 
haps more than anywhere else, does 
a government reveal its attitude 
toward human beings, and its real 
understanding of them. 


Platitudinous, to be sure; but 
it expresses the antipodal dif- 
ference between despotism, 
whether of an Autocrat of All 
the Russias, or the dictatorship 
alike of the so-called proletariat 
_or of Fascism in any form, espe- 
cially such as that in Germany 
where a people, temperamen- 
tally democratic as the ancient 
Teutonic tribes were, have, with 
ecstatic eyes fixed upon they 
know not what, enchained them- 
selves; and the freedom however 
imperfect that we like to call 
English, or American. Those 
who currently are speaking of 
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e Roosevelt administration and its efforts to use effectively 
e immense powers lately granted to the President as if it 
vere in any sense or degree similar to the régime in Italy or 
ermany, to say nothing of Japan, would do well to recog- 
ize the fundamental difference. Mr. Roosevelt has, and has 
surped, no powers save those expressly granted to him by 
e representatives of the people in Congress, which can at 
ny time revoke them. Indeed, three months from now, Con- 
ress in ordinary session is almost certain to be in hot strug- 
le to do so. In both Italy and Germany the parliaments 
ave been for all practical purposes totally abolished; politi- 
al parties have been destroyed; the means of popular con- 
rol or even protest have been obliterated, leaving only the 
ethod of civil war. Within the next year we shall be far 
oward knowing whether a great democracy can maintain 
self and save the essential institutions rooted in its 
onstitution. 


L ISARMAMENT, on the verge of another conference as 
these words are written, continues to hang upon the 
nterplay of national interests, passions and fears. At the core 
pf the problem, seemingly incorrigible, are the demands of 
ermany for the right to complete liberty on a basis of 
quality with other nations, the Versailles treaty to the con- 
rary notwithstanding, and of the now frankly bumptious 
apan, gone entirely militaristic in control and aspirations, 
or parity with Great Britain and the United States. Ger- 
any is in the more rational position, justified in accusing 
he Allies of having broken their own pledges of disarma- 
ent. Only the most optimistic even pretend to see how any 
ubstantial gains can be made. As for finding out what is 
roing on in Germany, listen to this from a letter before me: 


| The German government is prepared to resist any one-sided 
mvestigation of existing armaments on the basis of the Versailles 
reaty limitations. . . . Any commission of inquiry sent by the 
eague of Nations to look into Germany’s observance of the Treaty 
lauses would receive no police protection for its members, and 
heir lives would not be safe for a moment. 


In such a psychological atmosphere the disarmament 
iscussion resumes. Our own responsibility here is great, and 
pur present program of war-ship construction emphasizes it. 
\s witness another paragraph from the same letter: 


, of the French Foreign Office, is quoted by friends of mine 
fs saying that unless the United States is prepared to go the whole 
vay in accepting and backing control of armament internationally, 
it will be useless for Norman H. Davis to propose anything else. 
(7 N the other side of the picture is the good work of the 
League of Nations in winning coéperation in South 
‘America. Even the Bolivian-Paraguayan bloodshed, so long 
and so fruitlessly continued in the Gran Chaco territory, 
shows signs of settlement. On the appeal of the League 
Council, Bolivia has agreed to a commission of inquiry. The 


ruth is that both parties are pretty sick of that business, 
whose outcome either way could be of small benefit to any- 


jbian government, enabling the League Commission to have 
easy access to the remote spot which was the bone of 
\contention. 


> 


equipped a German as Dr. Otto C. Kiep should be main- 
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tained as consul-general at New York. It is possible, of 


course, that he may be utilized elsewhere; but the announce- 


ment is that he has been given “‘leave of absence.” It should 
not be forgotten by the way, that the Jews are not the only 
sufferers from the Nazi blight; as brutal, if not in many cases 
worse, has been the treatment of every kind of liberal spirit. 
The concentration camps in Germany contain increasingly 
those of “‘Aryan” stock who have been leaders in every 
forward-looking movement. 

And now comes word that Dr. A. Mendelssohn-Batholdy, 
solely because of his Jewish blood, has been dismissed from 
the faculty of the University of Hamburg and from his 
brilliant participation in the field of international intellectual 
coéperation. At the same time is announced abandonment 
of the name of Mendelssohn from the roll of German honor. 
Even in the glories of music, the Jew is unsafe. I am re- 
minded of a woman of my acquaintance, who at the begin- 
ning of the World War had a priceless collection of scores of 
German music. Because they were German, and she was 
ecstatically pro-Ally, she burned them all! The present 
German psychopathy is similar. Read these words of the Jew 
Joseph Kalonymos in George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda: 


The days are changed for us in Mainz since our people were 
slaughtered wholesale if they wouldn’t be baptized wholesale: they 
are changed for us since Karl the Great fetched my ancestors from 
Italy to bring some tincture of knowledge to our rough German 
brethren. I and my contemporaries have had to fight for it too. Our 
youth fell on evil days; but this we have won: we increase our 
wealth in safety, and the learning of all Germany is fed and fat- 
tened by Jewish brains. . . . 


All over the world—by no means alone in Germany—the 
reckless rage of ultra-nationalism is destroying the gains. A 
long progress will have to be made all over again. So much 
we seem to be represented by the Irish-American in the 
smoking-car, gleefully slapping his knee over his private joke, 
to whom a fellow-passenger said: ‘““You seem to know some- 
thing funny?” 

“Funny, is it? At last, after all these years of waiting, ’m 
square with this here railroad. For thirty years I’ve been 
waitin’ for the chance.” 

‘So? How did you do it?” 

““Easy—I never. thought of it till today. ’'ve bought a 
return ticket, and [’'m not comin’ back!’’ 


OSTSCRIPT. No human being alive is wise enough to 

forecast the consequences of Germany’s action, an- 
nounced as these pages are on their way to press, in resigning 
from the League of Nations and withdrawing from the dis- 
armament conference. The general election in Germany, 
summoned for November 12, is surplusage; since only Nazis 
will vote, it is a foregone conclusion that the government’s 
action will be overwhelmingly ratified. To be sure, under 
the Covenant of the League, the resignation will not take 
effect for two years; but that in the circumstances is a tech- 
nicality, and within two years anything may happen. Mean- 
while the German people march in their ecstasy into isola- 
tion. Profoundly affecting it is, as Walt Whitman said “of 
obedience, faith, adhesiveness,’’ to see 

. large masses of men following the lead of 
those who do not believe in men. 

What this will mean for the League of Nations, Locarno, 
the Kellogg Pact—for the whole fabric of world peace upon 
which so much labor and hope have been expended—only 
the reckless or the omniscient may prophesy. 
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THE ILLITERACY OF THE LITERATE by H. R. Huse. Appleton-Century. 273 
pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE ANATOMY OF CRITICISM by Henry Hazlitt. Simon and Schuster. 303 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE GREAT TRADITION by Grenville Hicks. Macmillan. 316 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ETTERS and Life... . From this small tower I see, 
at the moment, Life getting the best of Letters. The 
march of change sweeps literature along in the chaos of 

changing institutions. These are the x-ray years: we can 
see the anatomy of things. Reality breaks through tradition 
and illusion. And the flux offers to strong men the chance to 
value institutions against truth, and to reforge old tools. In 
the center of the storm, we learn. Let us look at certain 
lessons of these four years. 

The cultural front has been driven back. The need for 
life has made people think of education, books, libraries, as 
luxuries. We need not rehearse the tragic cuts in the schools. 
We need not describe how libraries have been drained of 
money with which to buy books and provide services de- 
manded even more than in happier times. Taxes have gone 
to keep bodies alive, let what may happen to the spirit. No 
lesson of the depression has been more terrible than the 
willingness of many communities to undermine the corner- 
stone of democratic faith, the little red schoolhouse. In the 
race between education and catastrophe (as H. G. Wells 
calls it) many have voted for catastrophe. When we need 
more and more education, we cut down what we had. This 
break in our ideal of an informed people is the central grim 
challenge we must meet. Until we repair this breach, 
everything else is threatened. Can you plan an economy of 
ignorance? 

But danger stiffens courage. We have already a new and 
happy solidarity among the defenders of the cultural front. 
The schools, libraries, recreation groups, even the laggard 
press, have enlisted for the common good. The very recog- 
nition there is “the cultural front’ is the first step. Two 
strong counter-attacks have, moreover, been born out of the 
very struggle with depression: the movement for a new and 
universal adult education; and the design to provide for 
the leisure that we shall enjoy—if our plans succeed. In both 
of these books will have a principal role—books of knowl- 
edge, books of joy and beauty. Letters will not be conquered 
by Life, but help Life conquer. 


UT we shall have to do new things in this vast enterprise 
of education. Education may have been going up blind 
alleys. Perhaps the x-ray years will educate the educators. 
There are signs that we will design new tools. Professor Huse 
in The Illiteracy of the Literate challenges the idea that be- 
cause people can read they can get the meaning of what 
they read. He paraphrases the slogan of the advertiser: 
‘You can train a parrot to talk, but will he understand 
what he says?’ You can make an entire people literate, yet 
if you do not train them in grasping the reality and sincerity 
and sense of what they read, you simply expose them to the 
selfish manipulations of sorcerers with words, the advertiser, 
the demagogue, yes, even the academician with his ver- 
bomania. This profoundly helpful book first sketches the 


nature and functions of language, then offers startli 
chapters on its pathology, and ends with a plea for a litera 
criticism based on a sense of true values. He writes: 


Scientific detachment to scholasticism and sterility in litera 
study precisely at the moment when democracy has given t 
gift of literacy to vast masses of men who flounder with their ne 
gift, unaware of how to use it, victimized by the most palpak 
commercial, literary, and religious frauds. 


This volume is scholarly, human and clear both in ide 
and style. It should be digested by every dealer in worc 
whether the teacher of reading or the producer of books. 
is a critique of this print-age, a guide for adult educator 
a challenge to liars. It tackles a root problem—the fir 
of the Three R’s. 


ETTERS needs critics to help it do its manifold comme 
or priestly tasks. It even needs critics of criticism, r 
mote though that sounds. What is a critic? How can | 
serve? Henry Hazlitt gives light on these questions in h 
Anatomy of Criticism, a series of dialogues between a pri 
fessor, a reviewer, a philosophical editor, and a popula 
novelist. The subtlety of mind, range of knowledge, an 
love of literature that distinguish Mr. Hazlitt have neve 
been so admirably revealed. It is good to ponder the ol 
problems of the critic’s function, standards of taste, the wi 
dom of posterity as a judge, the uses of realism and romance 
and the new ones on rebellion, pure art, and the relation ¢ 
literature to the class war. The old is refreshed with insigh 
and the new revealed as less novel than we thought. Here | 
the delicate and discursive search of a scholar-realist for ligh 
but its aim is at today, and its lessons of first-aid in ou 
obliterating hurly-burly. 

To return to the wars and our lessons. The economi 
foundations of books have been battered by the depression 
I think the makers and sellers of books have made a gran 
fight: no business has tried to give service and maintail 
standards more uncompromisingly than the publisher an 
bookseller. But the roll of vanished publishing houses an¢ 
book stores is long; the book lists have been shorter (oftet 
without loss), and some of them have been cheaper; dutie 
to scholarship have been abandoned; pictures have provec 
too costly for general use; the nurture of authorship ha 
suffered a certain commercial blight. But the good truth 
remains that in the face of all threats, good books have beer 
published and sold, experiments have been made, new tal 
ents discovered and revealed, standards upheld. 

Yet we must face the fact that our present system of book 
publishing and selling is threatened, and that it is our task 
(on the cultural front) to help strengthen it, or offer a new 
method. The crisis has again revealed the odd business book 
distribution is. The printing-press is par excellence a mass: 
production machine, here dealing with a highly individual 
product that is not a physical necessity. The more copies 
you print the more you may hope to pay your costs. But you 
must have some guarantee of selling this quota. The pub- 
lishers for years have been wrestling with the temptation 
to print too many when they have to sell them at cut rates 
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in competition with their new lists, or to go into cheap 
reprint editions and risk killing the original product. 

The other queer fact is that many people can read one 
copy of a book—and do through all sorts of libraries. It is 
not a necessary personal possession. So the publishers view 
with grave concern the growing rental library. People read 
at a few cents per volume—and do not buy the book. The 
answers are two: you can try to publish books of wide, 


immediate, and fad appeal that will sell in quantity. So stand-. 


ards suffer. Or you can seek to publish such valuable books 
that people will want to own them, books that will have 
steady continued sales over the years. This makes for stabil- 
ity and for good books, but clearly demands genius and 
capital. The publishers know these dilemmas and work 
valiantly to answer them. I suggest again that the an- 
swer lies in the readers who must want books and buy them. 


HE third trial of Letters by Life is the challenge to liter- 

ature to come out of the ivory tower and get into the 
front-line. The challenge has been partly met. We have had 
the books of.entertainment, sensation and fun that have 
provided forgetfulness and escape. We have had our book- 
therapy. And no one need object to such a blessed anodyne. 
Secondly, we have had master journalism in books on the 
events, causes, phenomena and possible cures of the depres- 
sion, ranging from the exploitation of Technocracy through 
primers on money to the serious outlines of planned econo- 
mies. The facts have been admirably presented. Similarly 
we have been well served with books interpreting interna- 
tional affairs, especially the Russian experiment. 

But we miss in the United States any study of our whole 
situation, any synthesis that might guide a wandering 
generation. Ortega and Spengler abroad have dug at the 
roots of our times, but here we have not yet seen the woods 
for the trees. No book of inspiring religious vision has ap- 
peared; no one has pictured the Utopia on the boundary 
of which we sometimes seem to be emerging; no great 
fierce satire has come to 
blast the way for prog- 
ress though we have had 
experiments that may 
be forerunners for our 
Swift or Cervantes. And 
in fiction we still wait 
for a large-scale picture 
of the day. But we may 
recall that save for one 
or two books on the 
World War, we had lit- 
tle of literary value until 
almost a decade had 
framed that tragedy in 
time. We need to be 
patient. To live through 
a revolution is as we 
know the first need. 

The principal blast 
_ that calls Letters into 
Life is from Marxist and 
Communist. They be- 
lieve that only as litera- 
ture is rooted in present 
social change and serves 
the people somehow to 
advance in the class 
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Rockwellkentiana. Harcourt, Brace. 157 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


This lithograph, Memory, less than half size as here reproduced, is one of over 
130 pictures by Rockwell Kent just brought out in a popularly priced book. Kent 
has probably more admirers in this country than any other living American artist. 
Not all of these can purchase even the least expensive of his prints, and this well- 
printed book, with its large reproductions of his drawings, woodcuts, lithographs 
and paintings, should be in great demand. Included in the book are a number of 
articles by Kent that give the flavor of the man as well as his philosophy as artist. 
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struggle can it gain new life and beauty. In Granville 
Hicks’s The Great Tradition, you will find an interpretation 
of American literature since the Civil War in the light of 
social and economic history. This is a temperate, informed, 
and instructive addition to the explorations of Parrington 
and Calverton, clear in thesis and style, and admirable in 
many critical judgments. I delight to hear Howells given 
the credit he deserves and Cabell debunked; we can all agree 
to wait in eager hope for Dos Passos to realize the promise 
of his interest in his own day and his gropings for a vehicle 
to record it in words. We will grant the rebels, fire, courage, 
faith. But can we do more than put down a question mark 
at the assertion that the great tradition of our literature will 
go on only as somehow related to the workers? But this is a 
hopeful book, and for all hope these days we give thanks. 
Life is short and art is long. Literature serves us in the 
listening-posts that face our present No Man’s Land. But 
it also brings us echoes from our brief past, our unknown 
future. 
Leon WHIPPLE 


Double-Star Personality 


SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB, by Mary Agnes Hamilton. Houghton-Miflin. 
314 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE book about the Webbs is a model of sympathetic 

interpretation. It tells briefly the story of each member of 
the firm before the marriage; and deals adequately and 
concisely with every phase of their forty years of joint 
authorship, research, crusade, controversy, teaching, and 
public service. It is nowhere fulsome and yet everywhere 
does justice to the ‘“‘double-star personality’ which is her 
theme. Above all she gives the right lead to those who want 
to understand the man and wife, the working partners, who 
have so marvelously affected the whole of our thinking 
about economic questions and the standards of our common 
life. 

The Londoner lives in a different world because of 
Sidney Webb’s work on 
the London County 
Council, and this book 
tells why. Socialism is a 
different philosophy be- 
cause of the severely 
pragmatic application 
which Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb have made 
of it. Dictatorship in all 
its modern forms has 
been more successfully 
challenged in England 
than elsewhere partly 
because of their consist- 
ent appeal to science, to 
the spirit of social serv- 
ice and to democracy. 

They have had to face 
their share of disap- 
pointments, as in the 
failure for the time being 
of the campaign for the 
minority report, theabo- 
lition of the Poor Law, 
the prevention of desti- 
tution; the betrayal of 
the coal miners by the 
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Lloyd George government; and the parliamentary career which 
began too Jate and ended in the absurdity of a title, which Mrs. 
Webb steadfastly refused to share and which, in his own view, 
was only a temporary concession to the exigencies of English 
parliamentary procedure. 

Mrs. Hamilton does not ignore these failures. They are part of 
the story which has to be told; and all concerned—the Webbs, 
their biographer, and the reader—are to be congratulated on the 
way it is told. It has an air of authenticity, although the Webbs 
were not consulted except for an enquiry as to whether they could 
bear the idea. They responded, characteristically: they would 
rather not have a book written about them, but if it had to be 
done, they did not mind. And it has been done, objectively, skilfully, 
and with good taste. 

Certain elements of literary criticism in chapter eight they might 
mind, if they were less philosophical, wherein it is explained why 
the Webbs are hard to read. The author speaks not of the earlier 
brilliant books on Trade Unionism and Industrial Democracy, 
but the later monumental volume on Local Government and the 
controversial books on socialism. The explanation is that they had 
developed a style of writing that causes the reader to go on “‘tran- 
quilly perusing line after line, page after page, of regularly spaced 
print” only to discover that “‘the mind has taken nothing in, one 
does not know for how long.’ The reason is that the heavy shape 
and structure of their sentences “‘eat up the lively phrases and apt 
words.” 

Even in style they scored. It is said that the similarity between 
the “curiously blunted language” of nearly all governmental 
reports and that of the Webbs is not due to the influence of the 
documents on them but rather the other way round. They have 
impressed upon the world a certain architecture of expression as 
well as an architecture of thinking. Official reports now tend to 
be “written in Webb” and Mrs. Hamilton insists that “Webb” is 
not really a very clear language. 

This is minor and amusing. The fact remains that the “‘consid- 
erable work” that Beatrice Potter thought, shortly before her 
marriage, might result from their “combined talents” is not yet 
finished, but it is long since more than considerable. It is stu- 
pendous. Epwarp T. DEVINE 
New York City 


Prelude on Cuba 


THE CRIME OF CUBA, by Carleton Beals. Lippincott. 441 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 

Survey Graphic. 

N August 12, there came to an end the most bloody tyranny that 

the Americas have known. Gerardo Machado will go down 

in history as the most cruel of the dictators and oppressors. This 

entry in the history books will not be enough. It must be added 

that Machado was made possible because of a situation created and 

sponsored bythe massed political and economic power of the 

United States. This is the crime of Cuba. This is the story which 
Mr. Beals has told. 

It will be a sad day for Carleton Beals when the last deep dark 
plot is bared and the last conspiracy scotched. He is an annoying 
person, and he annoys to good ends. His work in Mexico and 
Nicaragua and Guatemala has been tonic for our national soul. 
If his gifts lie on the side of the cartoonist rather than that of the 
draftsman, no matter. There are some things better said by car- 
toonists. : 

The Cuban woods have been filled with villains according to 
this story. Bluebeard looks sick compared with them. There is 
Mr. Woodin and Mr. Guggenheim and Mr. Davis and many 
more. There are the boys who used to run the City and Chase 
Banks before banks lost money and got religion. There is Mr. 
Machado himself—now of Montreal. It has all been one grand 
conspiracy, with greater and lesser villains working out their 
several lines. Writing history as conspiracy is one way of writing 
history—interesting at any rate. Beals has done such a thorough- 
going job of speaking unpleasantly about Machado that I wish it 
were possible to think up something nice to say about the late 
president of the Cuban people. Perhaps he was kind to animals 
or loved begonias. 
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This conspiracy charge is extended to the American embassy 
and to the American ambassador, Mr. Guggenheim. Mr. Beal 
scented conspiracy at the very doorstep. There was a Cuban police. 
man there. The policeman, perforce, became a part of the con: 
spiracy (incidentally, and without disparaging the conspiracy 
theory, this same policeman turns out to have been a member of 
the ABC all along). The first secretary, too well dressed, came 
next. The author did not see the ambassador. Anyway he is a 
part of the conspiracy, and was somehow involved in scheming te 
prolong the agony of the Cuban people. All of which is sheer 
nonsense. If Mr. Guggenheim failed to do what should have been 
done, it was the failure of Washington and of a theory which 
Washington had worked out. 

The story of Cuba and its sufferings under Machado, sufferings 
in which Wall Street and our State Department are implicated 
and for which the American people can never escape a share of 
guilty responsibility, must be written. Mr. Beals has written a 
fragment of a prelude. The finished story will be much more 
devastating. Husert C. HERRING 
New York City 


The Best in Brown America 
ALONG THIS WAY — The Autobiography of James Weldon Johnson. Viking Press 
414 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

DELIGHTFUL record of a rich American life, througt 
those creative decades from theend of the Civil War to the 
Great Depression and the New Deal. America was changing from 
a frontier republic into a highly organized world power, anc 
Negroes were shaping themselves from scattered bands of emanci- 
pated slaves into a fairly coherent racial group of twelve million 
members taking their places as integral units in a nation at the 
forefront of Western civilization and at the same time proving 
that they had distinctive gifts for this civilization. James Weldon 
Johnson has had a distinguished part in the educational forces 
which are molding the race, in the establishing of its rights as 
American citizens and in creating and interpreting its special gifts 

in song and dance, in folk!ore and literature. 

It is too bad that autobiographies have to start with ancestors 
and early years—things about which the author has no first hand 
knowledge. My advice is to skip the first hundred pages and return 
to them for background after finishing the story. Begin at Chapter 
XI when the young colored boy from Florida finds himself in mid- 
stream of his college course at Atlanta. The book rolls along with 
verve and drama through years of human interest in the South, 
exciting days and nights with song writers and theatrical people of 
Tin Pan Alley in New York, to foreign service as consul in Vene- 
zuela and Nicaragua with the southern-officered U. S. Navy ward- 
ing off Central American wars and firing seven-gun salutes in 
honor of this young colored man. Then on to the fight for Negro 
rights carried through the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People with mobs culminating in the red summer 
of 1919 in riotings and lynchings and public burnings. 

It is strange that through all these tumultuous battles the man 
could keep his poise. There is never a whine, never a squeal. There 
is righteous indignation and fierce energy to right the heinous 
wrongs. But the man is neither discouraged nor embittered by the 
abuses of his race or the slights and menaces to himself. For one 
thing he has enough self-confidence and pride of race to stand un- 
daunted before mobs. Also it is perfectly clear that he is so much 
interested in human nature that when a hoodlum tries to insult 
him or a mob drags him off expecting to kill him as it did once in 
Florida—he immediately gets so interested in the behavior pattern 
as to have little time for normal fright. One sees him turning over 
in his mind the makings of a story or a poem from the human situa- 
tions which are intended to make him quake and howl. He quaked 
all right on more than one occasion, as he freely states. But while he 
admits fright and dismay the reader cannot escape the conviction 
that it was really hard for him to stay in the attitude of trembling 
victim even for a decent interval, so strong was the urge of the 
student and the writer to be about the business of preparing copy. 

The book contains a gorgeous chapter on the experiences of the 
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young college student as summer teacher of a rural Georgia school, 
‘Now I was where I could touch the crude bulk with my own 
hands. Here there. were no gradations, no nuances, no tentative 
approaches; what Black and White meant stood out starkly.”’ His 
dusky rustic landlady tried to borrow cologne from him to flavor a 
cake. The small boys of his schoo] made him their ideal, even sur- 
reptitiously using his toothbrush in their desire to pay him the 
flattery of imitation. Wisdom flowed in homely phrases from the 
country Negroes. When one man did a particularly silly thing his 
neighbor said in disgust, “‘I didn’t believe the man knowed ‘so 
much, ignunce.”” In such a Georgia community it was made 
abundantly clear that “a white man may not eat with a colored 
person without loss of social standing, yet he may sleep with a 
colored person without any damage to his reputation,” 

The song writer days in New York and the battles of the NAACP 
are vivid human scenes. And the whole story after a rather slow 
beginning flows along swiftly, with wise and witty philosophy add- 
ing zest, and an English so good that one forgets to notice how well 
it is written. This dignified volume, clothes beautifully the dis- 
tinguished life and the delightful writing. Epwin R. EMBREE 
President the Fulius Rosenwald Fund 


Slag 
REQUIEM, by A. E. Fisher. John Day. 277 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 

‘Graphic. } 

F you like your novels jolly; best let this one alone. If you can bear 

nature in’ the raw, functioning in an atmosphere of unrelieved 
gloom, this is your meat. The scene is Pittsburgh, a Pittsburgh of 
idle mills, where beaten people hang around mean streets and go in 
and out of mean slate-colored little houses. The bitter acrid story 
follows the lives of a family of six persons over the period of a single 
week in which fear, hate, and petty meanness play over violent 
death and unwanted marriage to the accompaniment of a blaring 
radio, the mutterings of a half-dead, half-crazed old woman and 
the shrillings of a scold. 

The story is as sordid as that and yet by the stark economies of his 
style Mr. Fisher, child of Harvard and the Sorbonne, has created a 
rich study in shadows. His scene is the color of the slag-heaps, over- 
laid with gritty dust. His people are human misfits too inadequate 
to break the trap of circumstance. Only the boy Al, taxi-driver on 
strike, slick and secret, gives signs of adventurousness though the 
signs point to the way of the tout and the gangster. For cheaply 
pretty Belle, whose discovered pregnancy precipitates the events of 
the catastrophic week, Belle who steals time from her i!]-paid job to 
achieve, under Al’s sardonic eye, a forced marriage with her 
frightened young barber, there are only new depths of abjectness. 

There is nothing pretty about Requiem, but if you can bear a 
strong mental pill sans any vestige of sugar-coating, you will get 
from it a good healthy rage against a society so organized that it 
condemns human beings, even dull ones, to such sordid defeat. 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Dynamo 
THE POWER AGE, by Walter N. Polakov. Covici Friede. 247 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

% Y aim is to bring to the notice of the educated layman 

things so obvious that they fail to attract his attention, 
although his very existence depends upon them.” Mr. Polakov 
knows intimately the inner workings of modern technology, that 
monster that roars so ominously in the fog through which the 
world is now groping. Moreover, Mr. Polakov can write clearly; 
he uses figures to illuminate the argument rather than to exhibit 
his own erudition; he is free of the curious tetanus mathematicus that 
accompanies the notion that ‘‘only the measurable is real,”’ with- 
out falling into the popular delusion that abstruse facts don’t bite. 
Any educated layman can understand the meaning of this book, 
and he had better do so. 

“The Power Age is not characterized by bigger and better 
machines than those of the Machine Age, but by a different kind 
of machine, conditioning a different kind of production, which 
results in a different kind of economy and a different kind of social 
relations. . . . The transfer of skill from man to machine pro- 
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foundly altered the entire industrial structure and shook social 
relations to their roots. .,. . Today we may write the labor 
specifications for any really modern industry in these terms: 1. Sus- 
tained attention. 2, Correct interpretation. 3. Quick reaction. 4. 
Willing cooperation.” . . . ‘‘Instead of being a ‘machine hand’ 
man becomes a ‘machine brain’.”’ And few, 

“If a man in one plant produces two hundred times the output 
he might produce in another plant, the productivity of man’s labor is no 
longer a factor of time. Productivity of the workers being determined 
by the character of the equipment and the nature of the process, 
the compensation for work stands in no relation to old piece rates or 
time rates.”? Think that over. 

Mr. Polakov defines the technological revolution as physically 
based on the use of electricity in manufacturing. By electricity each 
machine is made self-contained; each part can be made self- 
regulating; the instruments such. as the electric eye take the place 
of men in observing the detailed operation of the machine and 
regulating its routine. The machines can be arranged along the 
line of progress of the material through the stages of production, 
and to a large degree the factory itself can be made automatic. 
Man appears in the process as the brain cell at the remote-control 
board, reading the indicators, sensing any alteration of rhythm, 
and making the ultimate overall adjustments. 

The machine must run night and day because its cost runs 
night and day. Therefore the disposal of the product cannot safely 
be subjected to the irrelevant anomalies of a financially muddled 
chaos of bankers and speculators. Mr. Polakov’s case for national 
planning is watertight so far as it concerns the economics of power 
production. One of the implications of the practical elimination 
of mass labor is, however, perhaps not quite completely brought 
out. The vast majority of the “gainfully employed” in future will 
have nothing to do with the production of goods at all. What, if 
any, will be their relation to planned production will be perhaps 
one of the most fundamental problems in the general plan of the 
new social order. That, however, as Mr, Polakov can rightly re- 
mark, is another story. His own story of the meaning of power 
production is clear, fundamental, imperative. Within its field this 
is a description of truth, the substance of destiny. 

New York City Davin CusuMan CoyLe 


From the Ladies 

ANGELS AND AMAZONS, by Inez Haynes Irwin. Doubleday, Doran. 531 pd. 

Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
AMERICA THROUGH WOMEN'S EYES, by Mary R. Beard. Macmillan, 558 

pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
"THAT anyone should need social histories centered on one sex 

is in itself something that needs explaining. Surely save for brief 
intervals or unhappy individual instances, women’s lives cannot 
be understood on any basis that fails to include men and remem- 
bers, to paraphrase Alice Duer Miller’s pertinent question, that 
women are people. Surely also, in the wide sweep of both of these 
books, it is the woman as a citizen in the best and fullest sense of 
that word who emerges from the seething ‘“‘movements” of the 
past century. For this century, however, the change for women has 
been of so special and spectacular a nature that it may well be 
considered by itself. The epochal effect of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, taking work out of the home and transforming a nearly self- 
sufficient home economy into an intricately interdependent indus- 
trial and urban civilization, has had effects on the work of women 
so well known as to have become axioms. What seems to me to 
have been less completely realized, is that this change in itself 
has been fundamental for women, since in the process their dis- 
tinctive contribution to the family—the bearing and rearing of 
children—has become an economic liability, a burden on the 
family budget, not the asset that children represented on the farm 
or in the heyday of child labor outside the home. Emotionally as 
well as in occupation, they have had to face a degree of change 
wholly different from that which has confronted their husbands 
and brothers. For some of the best of them, especially for a time, 
the change meant no husbands, 

These two volumes complement each other admirably in show- 
ing from without and. within what these changes have meant. 
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Mrs. Irwin’s, though at times a bit too exclamatory, is a vivid his- 
tory of the rise of the organizations through which in the past 
century women have worked out the human drives that earlier 
found little expression outside their homes: education, participa- 
tion in the trades and professions, woman suffrage, temperance, 
internationalism and the like. There is an especially interesting 
exposition of the place of the early women’s clubs in fulfilling the 
thirst for education that women felt when the shift in home 
activities give them more chance to raise their eyes from the 
kitchen-stove and sink. 

Mrs. Beard’s chronicle is composed, as its title suggests, largely 
of excerpts from contemporary writings by women, recording from 
colonial days to the calling of the International Congress of 
Women at the earlier Chicago Fair, the ways in which the world 
about them has appeared in their eyes through its development 
from wilderness to metropolis. If one queries the choice of some of 
her excerpts, feeling the lack of others, that query is probably 
merely a mark of the richness of the material over which the author 
exercised her inalienable right of choice. 

Undoubtedly these books will have a special appeal for women. 
It will be a pity, however, if they escape the attention of men in- 
terested in America’s broadest social development, regardless of 
the special contributions or handicaps of sex. Their story is a vivid 
and highly significant strand in the tangled social skein with which 
American men and women are struggling today. Mary Ross 


Vermont Album 


A MOUNTAIN TOWNSHIP, by Walter Hard. Harcourt, Brace. 218 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
F you are the kind of person who relishes the by-no-means vanish- 
ing laconic Vermonter, and a person who likes to turn the pages 
of an album and be told a little about each person in it, this third 
volume of folks in Walter Hard’s album of a Vermont county is for 
you. In some cases the stories are intimate memories, in others 
slighter anecdotes of the “I’ve heard tell” character. But each por- 
trait is a good likeness. Be sure someone is near by as you read, for 
again and again you will feel compelled to read aloud, not only for 
the pleasure of the rhythm of the short lines but for the genuineness 
of the dialogue. They are actual stories of old friends and neighbors, 
‘*polished and worn smooth with much handling,” one learns from 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s appreciative introduction. “‘Who ever 
would have thought to see them in a book!” 

Walter Hard frequently suffers from comparison with Robert 
Frost, for the reason that Frost too builds some of his poems on 
New England characters. But Frost was a poet before he was a 
Vermonter; and Hard was a Vermonter long before he was born. 
His rhythm seems to have grown up out of the deliberate brevity of 
the Vermont speech. IRS ls RSS 


The Drift Toward Civilization 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS, by Alfred North Whitehead. Macmillan. 392 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


R. WHITEHEAD is among the most distinguished of to-day’s 

mathematical philosophers. He also has the rare gift of seeing 

his specialty in the light of other important human interests; and 

the same wide-ranging wisdom as speaks to us in his Science and 
the Modern World is heard in this latest of his writings. 

Adventures of Ideas is a study of the effect of certain ways of 
thinking in promoting the slow drift of mankind toward civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Whitehead examines the history which three types of ideas 
—sociological, cosmological, philosophical—have encountered in 
the life of humanity; and in the closing quarter (Civilization) he 
outlines the kinds of incentive which he thinks the world needs for 
its further quest of excellent life. His thinking is his own. Though 
readers will recognize points of indebtedness to Plato and to Chris- 
tian mystics, his gaze is by no means backward. 

His thesis is that mankind is driven from its old anchorage both 
by senseless agencies and by formulated aspirations. Determinists, 
economic and otherwise; would accord with his view of the part 
played by the former. But his main interest is with the latter. As he 
reads history, a successful civilization seems to require ideas upon 
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two levels, “‘particularized ideas of low generality, and philosopl) 
ideas of high generality. The former set are required to reap tl 
fruit of the type of civilization immediately attained; the latter » 
are required to guide the adventure toward novelty, and 2 SeCUy 
the immediate realization of the worth of such ideal aim.’ 

In ancient Rome, the barbarians were “‘the senseless agency) 
driving civilization away from inherited modes of order. In t) 
modern world, the new industrial technologies have been enacti™ 
that role. But Dr. Whitehead refuses to minimize the importance) 
“formulated aspirations,” thinking, persuasion. He develops ~ 
length the reasons why it took some twenty-odd centuries to a 
vance from moral protest against human slavery to Negro emane 
pation in America. If social workers read nothing else in the boc 
they will do well to contemplate the perspective which the auth: 
so sagely offers in this section. (Incidentally, this year marks t! 
hundredth anniversary of Great Britain’s emancipation of t 
West Indian slaves, by a method in marked contrast with t 
tragedy of our Civil War.) 

The difficulty in working out right solutions of our social pro 
lems is for Dr. Whitehead part and parcel of a root fact about @ 
reality. Everywhere Mind and Perfection run up against stu 
which is brute and apparently intractable. Only, the final word. 
not frustration but the challenge to daring presented by the 
fundamental oppositions. Even in defeat, hope never deserts t!! 
glimpses of perfection. Compensation is found in seeing further in: 
both the transcendence and the immanence of the Universe - 
One. “In this way the world receives its persuasion toward sul 
perfections as are possible for its diverse individual occasions.” 

Metaphysicians by no means agree in their judgments of Whit 
head’s philosophy. But all who are seriously concerned over tl 
plight of mankind will find it profitable to understand the thoug!! 
of this gifted student. “I hazard the prophecy,” he says, “‘that th: 
religion will conquer which can render clear to popular unde 
standing some eternal greatness incarnate in the passage of ter 
poral fact.’ Here alone is a fruitful suggestion to all people, n: 
merely social workers and educators, whose vision is threatened E 
specialization. Henry NeuMAN 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 


News from the Front 


SEEDS OF REVOLT, by Mauritz A. Hallgren. Knopf. 369 pp. Price $2.50 postpa 
of Survey Graphic. 


ONTRARY to general opinion, the middle of a battle is @ 
excellent opportunity to review the situation and the prol 
able outcome. From the battle-front Mr. Hallgren, of The Natior 
has done this in one of the most packed and comprehensive bool 
to come so far out of our present economic crisis. j 
Like a good tactician, Mr. Hallgren presents his facts first, the 
theorizes on their interpretation. He considers the condiment: fir 
of the proletariat (both before and since the depression), then « 
the middle class, including the farmers. Then he summarizes th 
various changes and movements that have been actuated or stimi 
lated by the events of the past four years—some of them rath¢ 
surprising to the average reader, such as the really extensive amoul 
of violence on the part of the desperate unemployed, or the Detro 
body-plant strike, “‘when for the first time in American history a 
avowedly revolutionary group succeeded in forcing a huge capitalil 
enterprise to stop work.” He analyzes barter and technocracy an 
the current New Deal. He estimates the nature, purpose, an 
influence of the American Federation of Labor and of the Amer 
can Socialist and Communist parties and other radical and sem 
radical groups. In the end he comes to a conclusion that is th 
more discouraging for being in reality no conclusion: 

They may revive prosperity for a time. They may still furthe 
strengthen the authority of the state. But... as the state grow 
stronger, it will become increasingly necessary that the workers E 
organized. . . . They must be organized for capitalism so that the 
will not organize themselves against capitalism. . . . A revolutionar 
crisis is inevitable. The revolution is not. . . . If no party is organize 
or prepared for a coup d’état (and none is today), capitalism will E 
left free to try other ways of saving itself when fascism or state absolu’ 


ism fails it. Or else, as the Spenglerians seem to believe, the whole Mz 
chine Age may collapse. 


Every one of these statements is, of course, open to questioning 
if not to challenge. The earlier part of Mr. Hallgren’s book is the 
background to his answer to challenge and questioning. Whether 
| one agrees with him in foto or not, he has presented an impressive 
and valuable document, a complement to John Strachey’s more 
exuberant, The Coming Struggle for Power. The “‘seeds of revolt’’ 
_are indeed planted in American soil, but whether tares will spring 
») up to choke them remains for only the future to elucidate. 

| Sausalito, California Maynarp SHIPLEY 


Fascism Next? 


“ THE MENACE OF FASCISM, by John Strachey. Covici Friede. 272 pp. Price $2.25 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HEN Italy set up a dictatorship and called it Fascist, we 
NAY sspposed that we were seeing an isolated instance of a state 
which to meet its own needs, had given up, probably temporarily, 
representative government. But when Germany adopts a similar 
)) form of government and Japan seems on the verge of doing so, it is 
evident that it has become a world movement that may affect us 
| and which we must understand. Mr. Strachey, from the standpoint 
| of a convinced Socialist, gives us a clear exposition of Fascism. 
Fascism is not opposed to the private ownership of property; in 
Italy, Mussolini has said so; in Germany, the list of Hitler’s eco- 
nomic advisers proves it. It is therefore a form of Capitalism. To be 
sure, Italy claims to be a corporate state which combines the ad- 
vantages of Capitalism and Socialism. On paper, each industry is 
regulated by a corporation consisting of owners and workers re- 
au sembling the cartels which are being formed under the codes by the 
| NRA. But although the law dates back to 1926, and on the strength 
_ of this representation given to the workers strikes are forbidden, no 
corporations have yet been formed. Italian Fascism plainly acts as 
_ an injury to labor. 
. From the speeches and writings of the leaders in both countries, 
| we know that major tenets of Fascism are extreme nationalism; im- 
| perialism to gain room for expansion; and the belief that war is 
| necessary and desirable. This seems enough to justify the title of the 
book and the author’s statement that “The true prospect of 
Fascism is one of a new and grea‘er war in the immediate future.” 
So far Mr. Strachey deals with established facts and his conclu- 
sions should arouse little dissent. There will be more disagreement 
with his belief that private ownership, because it is based on prices 
and profits, can never operate a planned industry, that Fascism is 
| the last phase of a dying Capitalism which aims to preserve by 
} violence private control of industry, and that “‘the attempt by the 
| governing class to abolish democratic forms and establish a naked 
dictatorship on Fascist lines is everywhere inevitable.”’ The author 
| feels that in America the social and political situation is not suf- 
ficiently developed to have given birth to any movement contain- 
") ing the characteristic Fascist features: force, unreasoning national- 
| ism, and imperialism and that neither here or in Britain can one 
tell in advance what form of Fascism will be adopted. 
4 Accepted or not, the conclusions are logically arrived at in this 
book and should be understood and pondered by everyone in 
America who is trying to make sense of world conditions. 
Bethel, Connecticut I. M. BEARD 


GREAT MEN OF SCIENCE, by Philipp Lenard. Macmillan. 389 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Dr. LenaArRD, a Nobel prize-winner in physics, offers a brief 
historical survey of the very greatest names in science, especially 
|in his own field, from Archimedes to the World War. He looks 
/ upon it as a debt he owes to those great original investigators who 
inspired his own work, and whose ‘‘way of thinking and working” 
he regards as the only hope of the continued advancement of 
civilized man. In simple and moving words, he tells how his study 
of the scientific achievements of these geniuses revealed to him also 
their ethical grandeur, and their suitability to serve as exemplars 
for all humanity. The excellent translation is by Dr. H. Stafford 
Hatfield, and there is a preface by the well-known physicist, Dr. 
_ Andrade, of the University of London. There is a remarkable series 
of illustrations some of them almost inaccessible elsewhere. 


You will do 
yourjob better 


with these important 
“how to” books! 


THE ART OF 


CONFERENCE 
By Frank Walser 


To help solve the increasingly complex problems of 
social work, conferences are being used today as never 
before. Here an international authority gives full 
details about just how to confer — prepare for con- 
ferences, conduct meetings, work of the chairman, 
effect on individuals, results to obtain, etc. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Emily Green Balch, Bruno Lasker and enn 

3.00 


HOW TO DO PUBLICITY 
By Raymond C. Mayer 


The man who has done extensive publicity work for 
the Girl Scouts of America, American Child Health 
Association, etc., explains how to use publicity to 
develop interest in your organization, how to write 
news stories, how to get them published, how to use 
newspapers, ‘movies, radio, what publicity methods to 
avoid. The first complete book on the subject in years, 
invaluable alike to untrained workers and to skilled 


publicity people. $3.00 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


By Lyman L. Pierce, President, Pierce & Hed- 
rick. “Comprehensive and informing. An admirable 
presentation of the methods and advantages of the 
skillfully planned campaign.” — The Survey. $3.00 


HOW TO INTERVIEW 
By Walter V. Bingham, and Bruce V. 


Moore. “Nowhere has so much experience about 
the right and wrong ways to interview been assembled. 
Should stand for some time to come as a fundamental 
reference work.” — Personnel Review Bulletin. $4.00 


PSYCHIATRY IN 
EDUCATION 


By V. V. Anderson M. D., author of Psychiatry 
in Industry. ‘‘A distinct contribution to our under- 
standing of the problems of individuals and their 


successes and failures in education.”’ — Mental 
Hygiene. $4.00 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 
Send me the volumes checked below. 
O I will remit $ within 10 days or return the books. 
00 Check enclosed. O Send C.O.D. 

O THE ART OF CONFERENCE — $3.00 

0 HOW TO DO PUBLICITY — $3.00 

O HOW TO RAISE MONEY — $3.00 

O HOW TO INTERVIEW — $4.00 

O PSYCHIATRY IN EDUCATION — $4.00 


(PLEASE FILL IN) 
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Know how 
little you get, 
when you buy 
Insurance! 


NSEGURLTY 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 
by Abraham Epstein 


Executive Secretary of the American Association 
for, Social Security 


The insecurity which today threatens alike 
farmer, laborer, professional man, and execu- 
tive is becoming more and more intolerable. 
Dramatically and forcefully the author re- 
veals the inadequacies of our insurance in- 
stitutions today, and presents a program of 
Social Insurance which assures real security 
in old age for yourself and everyone else. 
With a foreword by FRANCES PERKINS, 
U.S. Secretary of Labor. - $4.00 


At all bookstores, or direct from 
HARRISON SMITH and ROBERT HAAS, 17 E. 49 St., N. Y. 


What Is the 
Philosophy Behind 
the Wew Deal? 
THIS CHANGING 
WORLD 


By Samuel &. Fels 


“It is just this kind of vigorous, 
disinterested, untraditional thinking 

which the world must have if it is to 

sa deal effectively with the problems 
; which confront it.’ — Joseph H. 
Willits, Dean of Wharton School, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Pictures by Van Loon $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


JOEL’S PARTY 


(Continued from page 563) 


were the Kirby twins, crackling in organdies, and the spit of eacl 
other. They both gave Joel two initialed handkerchiefs and wishec 
him many happy returns in the same treble. They even had to gi 
to the toilet at the same time. “Couldn’t you scream?” said Aun 
Mabel. 

The unexpected happened when Charlie Hooser, an undersizec 
person with pale lips, pale eyes, and a wet nose, arrived carrying é 
bottle of very cheap perfume. Charlie was all mixed up and though 
he’d been invited to the party. This was so dreadful that all the 
guests wanted to die. Even the little Pierce girl, who was only 
eight, felt how dreadful it was and wanted to die. When you save 
your pennies to send a person’s family Christmas baskets you don’ . 
invite the person to your party. And Charlie’s family was notorious 
in the neighborhood. The main trouble was that Mr. Hooser had 
bad teeth which gave him rheumatism so that he couldn’t work. 
Therefore he stayed at home all day and Ma Hooser had a new 
baby every year because there was nothing else to do you see. 
(Aunt Mabel’s eyebrows shooting up high at this point. Joe 
thought of the lovely tulips and how the wind and the bees carried 
the silken dust and he became confused.) But now that Charlie wa: 
here you couldn’t throw him out exactly. He remained grinning ir 
the background, not so much in the party as of it, picking up chain 
when they fell and being otherwise useful. 

After the first shock of each other’s appearance had washed over 
them and subsided, after the first pang of relinquishing the gift te 
their host had pierced them and died down, they settled down 
to playing games. The little boys cheated while the little girl 
screamed. It was going to be a nice party after all. They had the 
most fun at the table of course. There were nuts and raisins, and 
the cake and jelly and sandwiches of sorts. A bowl full of purple 
punch, with illusive bits of fruit floating in it, stood before Joel, whe 
handed out glassfulls of ale for his knights and their ladies. Jimmie 
Trainor playfully flung nutshells at everybody and Eddie Globe 
made the little Pierce girl laugh till she nearly cried, with his 
mustache of peanut-butter and a monocle out of a cracker. 

Then they began to cheer, first mockingly the cat, Lizzie’s teddy- 
bear; then exaltedly the Kearney School, Myrtle Street, Them- 
selves, 


Take off your shoes and stockings, 

And let your feet go bare, 

We are the ginks of Myrtle Street 
.So have a lot of care. 


Oh, hurrah for the Red, White and Blue, 
May it wave as our standard forever, 
You can all take a seat, 

For the Myrtles can’t be beat, 

So, Hurrah for the Red, White and Blue. 


But Eddie Globe suddenly remembering that, this, after all, was a 
birthday party and Joel’s at that swiftly ate his monocle and pro- 
posed three rousing cheers for their host. 


Rickety, Tickety, Sis-Boom-Bah 

Joel, Joel, Rah Rah Rah. 
Their host looked up, pleased and perturbed. Just at this moment 
he did not know whether he was s King Arthur or the Last of the 
Mohicans. 


“Joel, Joel, Rah Rah Rah!!!” 
He was neither for he was both, and he was more than both. He 
was Davie Crockett at the Alamo, the head of the Traffic Squad 


leading a parade. He was Nathan Fale: dying and ae that he 
had more than one life to give for his country. 


“Joel, Joel, Rah Rah Rah!!!” 


The cry had lost its original meaning and become a game. they were 
playing full of rhythm, full of zip, full of smash. The girls swayed; 
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the boys stamped their feet and boomed. Charlie Hooser quivered 
ike a damp rag in the wind. 


“Joel, Joel, Rah Rah Rah!!!” 


Tears were in Joel’s eyes and a twitching in his throat. Springing on 
a chair he hoarsely joined the chorus. 


“Joel, Joel, RAH RAH RAH!!! 


He was a Washington freezing at Valley Forge. He was Lindberg 
swooping down to the shores of France. 


“JOEL JOEL RAH RAH RAH!!!” 


)) They were shouting, crying, yelling with religious ecstasy. Far off 
Whe heard the clash of cymbals and saw banners waving. He was all 
) the heroes of all the nations and more. . 


“JOEL JOEL RAH RAH RAH!!!" 


Smoke and giant flames were climbing to the sky. He was martyred 
saints .. . They were singing hosannas ... And archangels... 


“JOEL JOEL RAH RAH RAH... . 


Then he caught a glimpse of Lizzie. She was sucking her lip and smil- 
ing at him. For an instant, during which the world disappeared like 
mist, they were alone together in some cool eternity. “JOEL 
JOEL” they proclaimed him. Joel seized a fruit knife and flung it 
at his cousin’s head. A thin line of blood, like a Christmas string, 
started at one corner of her mouth and ran down her chin. Then 
the party broke up. 


COUPLE of weeks later, a lady with a notebook came, and 
\. nodded while Mama talked. She was a mild-mannered per- 
son who seemed to like them all equally well. She told Lizzie about 
a school that was anxious to have another little girl. One lived 
there. It was in the country. It was extraordinary in the summer 
how the thrushes came and sang. Lizzie looked neither sad nor 
glad. She shook Bertha’s hand goodbye, then Joel’s, then Mama’s. 
Joel flattened his nose against the window and watched them go. 
Lizzie’s legs worked very fast to keep up with the lady’s longer 
paces as the two disappeared down Myrtle Street. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH OUR CITIES? 


(Continued from page 561) 


spreads inefficiency throughout the system, downward toward 
cutting the heart out of the whole modern concept of education, 
is evident. In none of these plans, it must be added, is Des Moines 
unique. Similar attempts are extending to all phases of municipal 
service. But they all encounter the basic fact, that it is not money, 
so much as energy, ability, service, that is being wasted in city 
government. ° 

To attempt genuine tax saving without reorganization then, 
basic city services are suffering, and the American people are being 
pressed to a choice of crippling these services, or of consenting to a 
tax rate which will continue their present status. Since the former 
is unthinkable and hence no alternative at all, the main problem 
before our municipalities is, as stated at the outset, one of taxation 
purely. Wheeling, W. Va., in September, gave a startling demon- 
stration of this truth. Insisting that the city faced financial chaos 
because of a court ruling limiting tax levies, Manager-mayor 
Gordon P. Fought electrified the community by discharging 
himself and 270 city employes. This would have removed from 
office all members of the city council, the police and fire depart- 
ments, city department heads and others. It was impossible for local 
government to continue under the restrictions imposed, the mayor 
felt. Had the state not come to its rescue, Wheeling would have 
been without schools, police or fire protection, not to speak of the 

_ other services. 

Wheeling is the largest municipality to be faced with the threat 
of having local government shut down entirely. But from other 
sections of the country the National Municipal League has 
received reports of disintegration of services and of financial 

collapse of smaller units. Twenty-one (Continued on page 574) 


The Complete Manual for Parents 


THE CENTURY 
CHILDHOOD 
LIBRARY 


3 volumes Student's 
1017 pages Edited by Edition 
Illustrated $2.00 a volume 


John E, Anderson, Ph.D. 


BUSY CHILDHOOD 


Guidance through Play and Activity. By Josephine C. 
Foster, Ph.D., Principal of the Kindergarten and Nursery 
School and Professor of Child Welfare, University of 


Minnesota. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


The Development and Guidance of Children and Youth. 
By John E. Anderson, Ph.D., Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 


HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 


Guidance for Physical Care. By Harold C. Stuart, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and Child Hygiene, 
Medical School and School of Public Health, Harvard 
University. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


© Students of the N.R.A. will 
be interested in this fundamental social 
study, now in tts second printing — 


The Christian 
Social Manifesto 


© By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 


This comprehensive study of the famed 
Encyclicals: The Rerum Novarum of Pope 
Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno of Pope 
Pius XI, has found a new application to 
today’s economic discussions as suggested 
by the N. R. A. It conveys a definite under- 
standing of the implications of both En- 
cyclicals, explains them paragraph by para- 
graph, and interprets the teachings of the 
documents in light of the present crisis. 


Sociology and Social Research: “Every reader 
of the book . . . must recognize the tre- 
mendous value of so succinct a social 
philosophy.” $2.50 


The Bruce Fublishing Company 


605 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Let the “SHIP’S DECK” Give You 


a SEA AIR APPETITE 


Breathe in the bracing sea air as 
it sweeps across the spacious 
“Ship’s Deck’’ atop Colton 
Manor. Colton Manor extends 
itself in its superb cuisine and 
service! 


For a week or a week-end enjoy 
the luxury of the finest appoint- 
ments without exorbitant price. 
250 rooms . . . overlooking the 
ocean ...sea water baths... 
special low weekly rates .. 
European Plan if desired. 
Booklet. Write or wire for 
reservations. 


olten Manor 


One of the Finest Hotels 
In Atlantic City 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


A. C. ANDREWS, President and Managing Director 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at Con- 
cord, N. H., for October 1, 1933. 


State of New York, } Pa 
County of New York, s 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur Keliogg, who; having been duly 
sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of 
the Survey Grapuic and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Business Managers, none. 

2. ‘That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York, N. Y., a non- 
commercial corporation under the laws of the State of New York with over 
1,800 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, Lucius R. Eastman, 110 
Washington Street, New York, N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Julian W. Mack, 1224 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y.; Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, 

Y.; Secretary, Ann Reed’ Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Ye: 
Treasurer, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, ING NS 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
seoutity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees 

hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so ene by him. 
[Signed] “ARTHUR KELLOGG, Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of eer e a 1933. 
Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 118, New 
- York County Register’s No. 35-H-4. 
Commission Expires April 26, 1934. 


(Continued from page 573) townships in Minnesota recently 
folded up entirely. In one large southern state, 85 percent of the 
schools were closed early last year and no one knows how many 
will reopen. Public-health units have been eliminated, libraries 
closed, and recreation centers abandoned. To this picture must be 
added the staggering problem of unemployment relief. | 

How to go on paying for things without any moriey to pay, is 
but one phase of the present municipal crisis. Bonded debts stand 
on a different footing. They represent money that has already been 
spent, and in cities which have been piling up debts the day of 
reckoning is perpetually present. Interest must be met and bonds 
retired on schedule; otherwise the city’s credit will collapse. 
Matured bonds may be paid out of the city’s sinking fund or by a 
new bond issue. But the sinking fund also must be maintained 
through taxes, the general principle being that when a new bond 
issue is floated, a percentage of the taxes goes to the sinking fund 
sufficient to pay off the bonds at maturity. The new bonds provide 
sufficient funds to retire the old ones, but they also increase the 
taxes. Either way the taxpayer bears the cost. Hence, a city’s 
curtailment of bond issues, even when this is possible, does not 
relieve the strain. We are paying 25 percent of our taxes for money 
we have already borrowed, and not for improvements yet to come. 
It is academic to argue now whether these engagements should 
have been entered into. Proponents of extreme community serv- 
ice hold that they should. Adherents of the “rugged individualism” 
idea believe they should not. The point beyond debate is that 
interest on debts must be met out of taxes, and the taxes for two 
causes have been increasingly insufficient. Taxable values of all 
kinds have so fallen that present rates are insufficient; and citizens 
en masse cannot, or will not, pay even such taxes as are due. 


O the depression has stormed through our local governments, 
leaving a wake of wrecked public institutions. The effects are so 
widespread that dwelling on any particular crisis puts the whole 
picture out of drawing. Studies in over a thousand American cities 
show a decrease in school expenditures this last year of about 
$220 million, ranging from approximately 2 percent in New York 
to 29 percent in Mississippi. In the last two years the reduction of 
capital investment for new school buildings, alterations, and the 
like, has approximated $211 million—a reduction in capital expen- 
ditures by over 57 percent since 1929. The nation’s park and play- 
ground budget has been reduced by 65 percent; fire and police 
protection by 27 percent; library appropriations by 40 percent. 
These figures are approximate. 

Such figures mean little unless we can picture the human 
situations behind them. School efficiency, for instance, has not 
been reduced in proportion to the lowered expenditures because 
of the self-sacrifice of teachers. Strange stories are afloat of the 
methods by which American communities are striving to keep their 
children in school when no taxes are available to maintain the 
schools. Teachers work without salaries and “board out” with the 
parents, fuel and light are contributed by citizens, rural bus-driv- 
ers offer their services free. The same spirit pervades other munici- 
pal departments. 

The bulk of taxpayers, however, are not displaying such patience. 
The indifference of the average citizen to the functioning of the 
government under which he lives has always been a cause of com- 
plaint. There can be no such criticism today. Over three thousand 
lay organizations of taxpayers are actively interested in govern- 
ment. The majority of them have come into existence since 1930. 
This does not include the standard civic bodies dealing with peren- 
nial questions under a degree of professional guidance. It refers to 
organizations that have sprung up primarily to reduce the tax 
rate. Most of them have begun their work on the simple assump- 
tion that high taxes can be reduced by abolishing waste without 
reorganizing government. When they discover their mistake— 
as invariably they do if they go far enough to encounter their 
governments actually at work—they lose interest, or strike blindly 
at indispensable functions of government, or buckle down to the 
earnest labor of trying to put local administration on a soundly 
economic basis. It is to the everlasting credit of our country that 
the latter trend is becoming more pronounced every day. 
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As these organizations progress, they find four underlying causes 
f municipal difficulties, to which graft and actual waste of funds 
re only concomitants. The first is obsolete political organization. 
Aost of our town, city and county governments were organized 
efore the Industrial Revolution deflected the currents of American 
fe. Hence they provide for exigencies that no longer exist, and 
‘o not make provision for the needs of today. In this, more than 
arough any deliberate mismanagement, lies much of our widely 
dvertised waste of public money. The office of county sheriff is a 
ypical example. When this office was created, the sheriff’s was 
/argely a part-time job in which the fees paid for specific services 
|) as the most economical system. But many of the inconsequential 
ervices for which a sheriff receives small fees have swollen in 
cumbers until he is now one of our most highly paid public officials, 
)) shile his really important duties as an officer of the law have passed 
)aore or less completely out of his hands. Local self-government is 
all of such instances. 


HEY have found, in the second place, that many administra- 
tive functions in schools, libraries, parks and police, to cite only a 
‘ew examples, can be reorganized to attain greater efficiency, and 
hat some, but not many, can be suspended until better times. 
‘Third, they have found grave faults in the tax system that permit 
vholesale evasions, and the consequent crippling of community 
inances. Finally they have encountered wholesale tax delinquency, 
nuch of it deliberate, of which tax gatherers long have been aware, 
®>ut which they have been powerless to prevent. 

) Gradually these’ citizens’ organizations are gaining strength 
‘nd prestige until they now constitute a powerful force in the 
>oming rehabilitation of self-government. From Washington last 
pring a group of representatives from major civic organizations 
)ssued a call to every community to organize ‘Citizens’ Councils” 
)o reinforce in every possible way our tottering institutions of 
ublic service. The response was immediate. At present there are 
Worty-one of these councils functioning in seventeen states. The 
National Municipal League, to whom the conference entrusted 
ihe organization of this movement, reports that over fifty additional 
ouncils are being organized, in twenty-six states. That the idea is 
ust getting headway is shown by the fact that inquiries as to how 
fo organize run into many hundreds more, and come from every 
Hstate in the Union. 

Similarly the problem of tax delinquency is being attacked in 
national way. A “Pay Your Taxes” campaign has been promoted 
dy a group of bankers who specialize in municipal securities, and 
entrusted also to the National Municipal League to develop. 

The debt problem is being vigorously attacked in different ways 
n different communities. A few cities, as has been noted, have been 
bliged to default on some of their payments. In Fall River a com- 
ittee of financiers has taken over the entire municipal budget in 
n effort to save the city from default. In this one particular, the 
ommittee’s efforts have been successful so far, but the bitter 
riticism of citizens and public officials who feel that the city’s 
redit is being maintained at the sacrifice of responsible public 
ervice may make Fall River an example difficult to follow. 

In New York City a committee of bankers has underwritten the 
municipal budget for four years on an agreement that will permit 
essential city services to go on, while new issues to retire outstand- 
ing bonds can maintain the city’s credit. This experiment also 
has its positive and negative sides, for while it relieves the present 
danger of New York’s sinking to Chicago’s plight, it of course in- 
creases the total interest on the city’s debt service for many years 
to come, and may have a tendency to stand in the way of civic 
economies. Some cities are applying to their state governments for 
loans through state bond issues, or for permission to expand their 
own debt limits, or for further expansion of the old device of spe- 
cial districts. Most of these moves are postponing the day of reck- 
/oning in the hope that times will be better by the time that day 
no longer can be postponed. 

At the meeting of the United States Conference of Mayors in 
Chicago recently, Secretary of the Interior Ickes made what he 
called a “sporting proposition” to the mayors as a means of 
dealing with the problem of unemployment (Continued on page 576) 


The Saseks are going 
up in the world 


Tuey CAME from a hovel. Now they live in a flat. Someday soon, they 
hope to buy a house and a radio and maybe a car. Yes, the Saseks are 
climbing—but life right now is no pienic for the ambitious, tireless 
one who cooks and washes and cleans—to help her family get there. 

Mrs. Sasek wants no pity, but she’d welcome any suggestions that 
will make her work easier. 

One suggestion that’s sure to lighten both her washing and clean- 
ing is Fels-Naptha Soap. For Fels-Naptha brings extra help. Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, they remove 
the grimiest dirt without hard rubbing. Even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, 


mentioning the Survey Graphic. 
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(Continued from page 575) relief which is straining many muni- 
cipal finances. He proposed an immediate public-works-construc- 
tion program in which any city could take part. The federal 
government would furnish the money for this program, pre- 
senting 30 percent outright and loaning the remaining 70 
percent at 4 percent interest “on any approved plan.” The con- 
ference immediately appointed a committee to work out details. 
Of course, the difficulty lies in adding to staggering municipal 
budgets even the small 4 percent interest for a term of years, though 
with skilful handling this offer might be tantamount to an outright 
loan without interest, of the full amount asked from the govern- 
ment; for the 30 percent gift of the government would tend to 
cover the interest on a long-term loan. 

So the forces of municipal rehabilitation are at work, and the 
future holds a degree of hope. Some of the desperate problems may 
be postponed for future solution, and local self-government saved 
if the future can provide a way out. With an eye to this hypothetical 
future, the National Municipal League is calling a conference of 
the nation’s civic leaders to meet at Atlantic City, November 9- 
11 on the general subject of The Part of Local Government in 
Recovery. Every phase of the crisis will be discussed. Special 
section meetings are planned on municipal credit, unemployment 
relief, minimum requirements for schools, libraries, social service, 
public recreation, fire and police protection, public health, with 
emphasis on the question of how these services may be main- 
tained until the crisis is passed. An afternoon will be devoted to 
Government Control of Liquor in anticipation of problems which 
every community is certain to face within the next year. The whole 
concept of this meeting is imbued with an atmosphere of hope 
that is attracting wide interest. No one can predict the outcome, 
but such an assemblage is itself one of the encouraging signs of the 
times. The American taxpayer is not content with complaint. He 
is willing to work towards the solution of the problems of which our 
tax difficulties are both a cause and a result, but which depend on 
the taxpayer’s attitude for solution. 


SOUND AND FURY IN GERMANY ) 
(Continued from page 554) | 


societies connected with prisons, reformatories, courts, and so or 
were dissolved. 

Goering, the soldier aviator, is hardly an expert on relief, yet he 
has the power to dictate what form it shall take and he is strong fot 
private charity as against public relief. At an official press confer. 
ence on June 9 he announced the fundamental lines on which the 
new system of relief is to be organized. ‘“The experience of the past 
shows that it was a grave error to entrust welfare to public bodies. 
This meant that public relief was introduced in places where 
private charity was already sufficient, thus hampering the latter.” 

An enthusiastic young Hitlerite took us to see the sort of reliel 
which Goering approves, a soup-kitchen maintained by employed 
Nazis for the unemployed of the party. Each family in which there 
is a member with a job contributes a pound of food a week to the 
kitchen. I must say I have never seen a friendlier or cheerier place. 
It was an old dwelling-house, once grand but now hopelessly 
shabby; and it was dubiously clean, it was crowded and noisy, but 
it had an atmosphere of comradeship and warmth and even pride, 
which no other such place I ever visited had. The kitchen was filled 
with red-faced, perspiring women stirring great soup-kettles and 
washing thick bowls, and in two big dining-rooms were crowds of 
young men eating thick soup and rye bread. Our guide was a stout, 
hearty, beaming Nazi lady who bustled into each room with a 
Fascist salute and a loud ‘‘Heil’? and all the cooks and the diners 
responded with a ‘‘Heil.”” Nobody paid for the food he ate and no- 
body asked pay for the work she did. 

I might have waxed quite sentimental over it had I not once 
been a social worker myself and know how little such individual 
efforts however sweet can do to stem the great tide of hunger 
and misery in a country like Germany under the present de- 
pression. What is to be the lot of the (Continued on page 578) 
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Morocco Sets an Example 


OW small countries are weathering the competitive storm of 

mass production would be a natural enough question in a 
vorld less beset by all sorts of problems. In the Near East and 
\frica some of them are in danger of industrial annihilation unless 
hey run to cover one way or another. Morocco has taken the 
nitiative. Under the egis of the French administration, she has 
et about to revive her ancient artistic handicrafts along the 
inest lines—for to employ cheap labor and materials would be 
atal. The project was looked upon as educational in character 
and placed under Le Service des Arts Indigénes, a department in 
he Board of Education. 

Specimens were collected for reproduction and skilled native 
irtisans found, who were either established in workshops by the 
tate, which provided headquarters, materials, wages, and mar- 
<eted the output; or who opened up on their own, filling orders 
rom the state at prices fixed in advance. The latter plan proved 
nore desirable, so that pretty soon shops sprang up, training their 
dwn apprentices; the state merely supplying each town with an 

pert adviser and a collection of ancient models, which was 
1oused in a museum, thus affording officials, artisans, the general 
niblic, as well as buyers a chance to become familiar with genuine 
ative art. Moreover the work produced, which ranged over 
andwork in iron, copper, wood and leather, ceramics, jewelry, 
ookbinding, embroidery, lace, carpets, was first put on exhibi- 
ion, not only in Morocco but in foreign countries, thereby simul- 
aneously advancing culture and consumption. 

Interesting comparative figures and other details of what this 
evival has meant to Morocco are contained in the September 

ial and Economic News (issued by the Department of Social 
nd Industrial Research and Counsel of the International Mis- 
ionary Council, 2 Rue de Montchoisy, Geneva). The success of 
he undertaking is borne out by the fact that the French adminis- 
ration is promoting similar operations in Tunis and Algeria; Italy 
as followed suit in Tripoli; and it is anticipated that Syria and 
gypt will do likewise. 


Educational Film 


NOTHER item in the Social and Economic News of far- 
~\ reaching import is to the effect that the American University 
at Cairo has put the movies to educational work in the field of 
health. Trachoma, which not infrequently leads to blindness and 
is largely due to “unhygienic conditions in general and uncleanli- 
ness in particular,” is one of the great blights of the Near East. In 
fighting this disease medicine must work hand in hand with edu- 
cation; and here the illiteracy of the population has been a tremen- 
ous handicap. Therefore the university has turned something of 
a miracle in staging and producing in Egypt a film called Save the 
Eyes (incidentally all but one of the characters are Egyptians), 
which dramatically sets forth rules for prevention, methods of 
treatment and cleanliness. The film can be hired and it is hoped 
will be shown throughout the Near East. 


Islands in Canada 


RINCE EDWARD ISLAND has the distinction of being at 
once the smallest, the most prosperous and densely populated 
province in Canada. More than that, 60 percent of its people are 
over seventy years of age—a Phesemedon partially explained by 
the vivifying air and tranquil life—the leading occupations being 
agriculture, fur-farming and fishing. Though 90 percent of the in- 
habitants are native-born, they are nonetheless of international 
descent—English, Scotch, Irish, French. The first dwellers were 
the Micmac Indians, and some three hundred members of the 
tribe are still extant, living on two reservations. It was on Prince 
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his social life, considers the register at The Willard 
Hotel his statute book. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 
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Ome 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“The Residence of Presidents” 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervitie, Managing Director 


Edward Island, in Charlottetown, that the first meetings which 
brought about confederation in Canada were held in 1864. The 
visitors book containing the signatures of the delegates includes 
that of the prime minister at that time, Sir John A. MacDonald, 
who gave his occupation as “‘cabinet maker.” 

Apart from its physical beauty, Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia, is perhaps of special interest because it is the burial place of 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone. A colorful note is the fact 
that 10 percent of its 130,000 inhabitants use the Gaelic language. 
(Canadian National Railways, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Miscellany 


LMOST half a million square miles of Arabia remain to be 
explored by the foreigner. 

A twenty-volume edition of the flora of the Soviet Union has 
been completed by Russian botanists and it is said to contain over 
twenty thousand species of plants. 

Going-to-the-Sun Highway in Glacier National Park has been 
opened to the public, thus providing a scenic route across the 
Rockies linking the east and west sides of the park. 

On the basis of the general census of 1930, Miguel Mendizabal 
is preparing a language map which will show where the close on 
to sixty indigenous tongues and dialects are spoken in Mexico. 

A tunnel cade: the Straits of Gibraltar, to link Europe with 
Africa, is again being promoted. 

After sixteen years of work, Japan has completed a tunnel al- 
most five miles long under the Hakone Mountains.—Science News 
Letter. 
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= (Continued from page 576) poor who have no Nazi record, nobod 
knows. 

r , , The Nazi leaders have for years denounced the government ¢ 
The Gnive rsity of Chicago the Republic and now their propaganda is one ot unmitigate 
; vilification of all that was done by the state between 1919 and 1932 
School of Social Service Administration The Socialists they hold responsible for the Armistice, which the 
call “‘a stab in the back,” for the army was never defeated, the gen 
erals were only too eager to carry on, and had it not been for th 


Academic Year, 1933-34 Jews and pacifists in Berlin, Germany would have emerged victor: 
ous from the War. Having ruined their country in a military sense 
Winter Quarter, Jan. 2-Mar. 23 the Jews and Marxists proceeded to ruin her economically, throug! 


the inflation and then through widespread corruption and robbery 
This is reiterated so often that people whose memories should serv 
them better, begin to believe it. 


Spring Quarter, Apr. 2-June 13 


Summer Qua rter S to the charge that Socialists were responsible for the collaps 


; at the Front in the fall of 1918, Philip Scheidemann has an 

First Term, June 18-July 20 swered that in The New York Times. I asked several social worker 
Second Term, July 23-Aug. 24 whether there was any justification for Goebbels’ attacks on th 
Republican government. One of them, whose name is known t 
most Survey Graphic readers, answered as follows: 


It was not a corrupt government and much that it did was of last 
ing value, but it was partizan and sometimes the program was ill 
; ; judged. No one party was responsible, city and state government 
Students who wish to enroll for Field Work Courses had to have replactaete of all parties = these always fough 
for the Winter Quarter, 1934, must file application for places for their followers. Then after the inflation was over an 
with the Dean of the School before December 20, 1933. the mark stabilized, the Germans thought prosperity had come t 
stay and the administrations put up extravagant buildings and lai 
out parks. But the 6-million-dollar Krankenkassen building i 
Frankfurt was not more foolish than the enormous building put w 
by I. G. Farben (the dye and chemical trust) at the same time 
Foreign loans were only too easy to get, in fact your American bank 
ers almost forced them on us. However, it is true that there was not 
after the War, the same incorruptible official class as before and fo 
the first time the political parties dictated appointments, such a 
burgomasters, who before were always non-partizan specialists. 1 
is true that the Cabinet was not Socialistic after the first year, bu 
the Department of the Interior always was. Salaries also wer 
higher than before the War. Everywhere except in Bavaria, the of 
ficials were practically all Socialistic. The Socialists were not alway 
e corrupt, but they did take all offices, even the smallest, for them 

g [ selves, and they had autos and lived in grand houses. All the ol 

imnon 0 4 Ve standards, of small salaries and modest living, were gone and me 

who never before had had large sums of money to spend lost thei 

heads. Now many cities are bankrupt. Hitler and his colleagues ar 


School of Sort al GGAork wise enough to live with the utmost simplicity. 


A lady who had done volunteer social service before the war als 
protested against the injustice done to the Republican governmen 
by Hitler. She spoke of the twelve-hour day, which obtained it 
Professional Training in many industries before the War, abolished by the Socialists an 
she insisted that, with all his unemployment and his miserable dole 
the workman is better off in Berlin now than he was then, his hous 
ing is better, he has his insurances, he has gained enormously. 

Most of the social workers we met could only deplore the effect c 
the Revolution and look forward with dread to what the futur 
would bring, but I was surprised to meet one who was a convince 
convert to Hitlerism. She was—still is, I believe—in charge of th 
women’s department in the office for the unemployed in a larg 
industrial city which has suffered terribly from the depression. Sh 
said; 


Announcements on request 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 


Child Welfare, Community Work 


In this city the Nazi movement is very welcome. The Commu 
nists were such an affliction. We social workers had endless troubl 
with them, for they wanted evervthing to fail, even the work wi 
were doing for the unemployed. The Communist girls who cooket 
in our school would sabotage/and spoil the food, although it wa 
going to the free lunches for their own class. They wanted every 
Address: thing to fail because it came from a capitalistic society. Now th 


Communist leaders are in camps and the followers are turning t 
the Nazis. After all, it was only misery that made them Communists 

THE DIRECTOR We are to be a united Germany now. On May 1 it was so joyful, al 

18 Somerset Streat Boston. Massaclasetre of us marched together, employers and employes, officials of th 
; city, the higher with the lower, laborers with white-collar men, fo’ 
the first time in their lives. You see, it is not as in America, we ar 


not really democratic. Up to now we have always had a wid 
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Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


eparation of the classes and it is the great achievement of Hitler’s 
yarty to do away with classes and make all Germans equal. 


) In contrast, let me quote a physician who had just read Goeb- 
els’ declaration in Hamburg that from now on all Germans who 
Hire not Nazis are to be treated as second-class citizens, with no 
yoice in the government and with inferior rights. He said: 


More and more, as winter comes on and hunger is as bad as ever, 
they will divide us into two classes as Russia did, and will take from 
hose that are not Nazis to give to those that are. People say, “If 
Hitler fails there will be Bolshevism,” but I say if he succeeds there 
will be Bolshevism, for that is what we are getting now by degrees. 
They are not intelligent enough to have a real economic program, 
When they say they will abolish capitalism they do not know they 
are speaking of a system, they mean only that they will take from 
.ome of the rich and give to some of the poor, from the well-to-do 
of other parties to the poor of their party. 


When we were in Germany it was still possible for Hitler’s fol- 
owers to say that they saw in his movement the only hope for a 
ceal socialism. An ex-officer in Koenigsberg and a landed proprietor 
of East Prussia both told me that they had joined the Nazi party 
because they were disillusioned by the half-way measures of the 
Republic and were convinced that the National Socialists were at 
once truly national and truly socialistic. A young man, a recent 

graduate from the university, spoke with fervor on this subject: 


Hitler has from the first preached the brotherhood of man, the 
breaking away from class distinctions. That is his greatest contribu- 
tion. The Nazi Party is socialistic in that it places the common good 
above the individual, in that it is against the liberalism and laissez- 

faire of capitalism, but it is not Marxist because it is against class 
warfare. The German Nationalist Party is capitalistic and has al- 
ways played behind the curtain in the former governments, the so- 
called socialistic. What the union of German industrialists wanted 
always went. Now we shall have real socialism, German socialism, 
Hall for one and one for all. Hitler promises land to the peasants and 
relief from their mortgages and debts. He promises to protect the 
little shopkeeper from the competition of the department stores, he 
#is for the people. 


There was indeed much to encourage this belief in the speeches 
that were made by Hitler and his commissars, especially after the 
first Congress of Leaders which was held in Berlin on June 17 and 
18. The Congress, which was not open to the public, must have 
been very inspiring for the leaders emerged from it filled with a 
new zeal for the Revolution and the announcements they made 
caused joy to their followers but to most of our friends only deep 
foreboding, even terror. Goering said, “What has happened is 
4 nothing to what is to come.” Rust said, ‘“We have heard the over- 
i) ture, now the opera begins.” The Leaders’ Congress had formulated 
a five-plank platform which was published in the papers on June 
19. The first plank called for the principle of ‘‘absolute totality” to 
be carried out by the abolition of Marxism and the absorption of 
all other parties; in the second, all internationalism was to be driven 
out of Germany, including not only Marxism but Capitalism, 
4) Jewry and Masonic lodges; third, the cleft must be closed between 
4 different classes and different religions; fourth, the capitalistic- 
§ liberalistic system must be abolished; fifth, the democratic-par- 
4 jiamentary system must go. 

This was more categorical than any official announcement since 
the Revolution and it was a strong confirmation of the socialistic 
bent of the Nazis. And yet, some three weeks later, on July 11, 
came Hitler’s proclamation that the Revolution was over and 
| Goering’s threats against those who thought to carry on as if it 
} still continued. The management of industry was in the hands of a 
| committee of men like Thyssen and Krupp von Bohlen, and though 
the conservative Hugenberg had had to resign from the Cabinet, 
| his successor was also a representative of big business. The much 
heralded socialization of the land has been entrusted to the 
Junkers of Pomerania and East Prussia. 

What the convinced Socialists in Hitler’s following think of all 
| this we cannot possibly learn, but to outsiders it looks as if the great 
Revolution were mostly sound and fury; the mountains have 
} travailed and a little mouse has been born. 
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the School began its 
thirty-sixth year 


122 East 
Twenty-second Street 


New York 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School — 
offering courses leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Social Science 


ACADEMIC YEAR OPENS JULY, 1934 


* * * * * 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for September 1933 


Three Studies in Hyperactivity 


I. A Descriptive Definition of Hyperactivity 
Doris M. Sylvester 


II. The Relation of Parental Attitudes to 
Variations in Hyperactivity 
Ethel L. Ginsburg 


III. A Comparison of Hyperactive and Non- 
Hyperactive Problem Children 


Bernice Blackman 
The Relation «of Reading Disability to Left- 


Handedness and Speech Defects in Other 
Members of the Family Josephine E. Clark 


Yearly Subscription $2 Single Copy 75c¢ 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAY- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive eer Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Is your 

organization 

listed in 

the Survey’s 

Directory of 

Social Agencies? 

If not — 

why not? 


DIRECTORY RATES 
Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and| 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 


(24 insertions a year) 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 


GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing: assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Mrs. James F. Norris; 
Executve Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1537-3S5th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
laim H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. “Mental Hygiene," quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May, 1934. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im: 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME> 


MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 


States and Canada, for consultation and coopera-_ 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J, Ballard r 


o 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss’ 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington _ 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a_ staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- ” 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American” 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries” 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC. — 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs, 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of | 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- — 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. © 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred — 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. | 


— Offers vocational information, counsel, and. 
placement in social work and public health | 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
pe (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, | 
ass. 
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six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Man thoroughly trained in publicity, edi- 
torial work, money raising and business 
management desires position in social 


service. eer education, east and APLAX 
experience. ary requirements moderate. 
Best of references. 7173 SURVEY. PAMPHLETS 
Rates: 7Sc per line for 4 insertions 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
dnergetic, intelligent woman, Pratt Institute training PERIODICALS VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


Dietetics (Institutional Course), wishes position as 


RESEARCH 


Library Research for students, business men, club 
members. Data collected on any subject from books 
and periodicals in any language. Papers prepared. 
Bibliographies compiled. Lowest rates. Library Serv- 
ice Bureau, Fidelity Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


1ousekeeper, housemother or assistant in home, 
chool or institution. Good homemaker. Experience 
nd highest references. 7179 SURVEY, 


NELFARE WORK — experience in boys’ work, Big 
3rothers, probation, settlement house, homeless boys 
nd housing unemployed. Single. 7180 SURVEY. 


Organizations Having Difficulties? 
Dynamic executive available to solve them! M.A,, 
.L.B. Degrees. Settlement, Chest, Boys Clubs, 
Recreation, Medical, Psychiatric, Personnel, Promo- 
ion, Red Cross and Institutional. ‘‘Charming per- 
sonality,” resourceful, — ‘‘great ability and imagina- 
ion,” A. A. S. W. “Bids receivable!’ 7181 SURVEY. 


<xperienced social worker desires position as superin- 


endent of institution for children or girls. 7183 SURVEY. APPLICANTS for 


MAN and WIFE, trained and experienced in school 
ind institutional work, seek executive positions in 
Jewish social service, preferably small home for chil- 
dren. References. 7182 SURVEY. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your pets $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, anxious, 
needing help in meeting perplexing personal problems, 
a retired physician offers friendly counsel for those 
who desire it. No fees. 7168 SuRVEY. 


positions are 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


18 East 41st STREET, NEW YorK 
Lexington 2-6677 

We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case 
workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, Bees 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 


sincerely 


For Sale 


Edwin R. A. Seligman, Editor-in-Chief 


Write or phone (Algonquin 4-7490) 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19th Street 


AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Tobe published in fifteen volumes by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
The first eight volumes (List Price $7.50) perfect condition — $35.00. 


(Advertising Department) 


FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 96353 
e e e 
SALES CAMPAIGNS 

| PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


New York City 


RUSSIA—FROM HENRY STREET 
(Continued from page 557) 


adjusted to the needs of the children, and not only provided the 
health measures their condition required, but was correlated with 
their school work as well. 

At that time Russia was trying to solve the problem of the 
“wild children,” and a thousand university students patrolled the 
parks and streets at night to find them and bring them to the col- 
lectors’ homes. The students were given university credit for this 
“extra-curricular activity.” I listened to a conference which a class 
of about fifty had with Mme. Kalenin, the wife of the Soviet 
president, a woman worn by overwork and probably by under- 
feeding, who took up each problem as a New York social worker 
would go over her cases with her colleagues. 

An interesting social settlement in Moscow held many reminders 
of New York. But though it was unhampered, and its conscious 
purpose character development, as we use the term, rather than 
propaganda, its entire budget was supported by Lunarcharsky, the 
commissar of education. His concept as an educator was broad 
and independent. American visitors greatly admired his attitude 
and looked to him for continuing guidance of Russia’s tremendous 
educational program. I was deeply regretful when he was dis- 


placed. But when Eisenstein, the great film producer, was in New 
York not long ago, he told me he thought the removal of Lunar- 
charsky would not in the end prove an irreparable loss to Russia. 
For while Lunarcharsky had made all the arts—theater, literature, 
ballet, music—the property of the people, he held them rigidly 
to their classic forms. 

From Moscow we went by train to a mountain resort in the 
Caucasus, once a popular gathering place for the aristocracy, but 
now at the disposal of the new order. Where once a small, exclu- 
sive family occupied a villa and enjoyed its lawns and groves and 
gardens, vacationists from factories and proletarian organizations 
crowded the space, enjoying their allotted holiday. We heard the 
tramp, tramp of files of school children, marching from the station 
to their quarters when they came from the city for two weeks of 
“fresh air.” The alert commissar of education had arranged for the 
children of special promise to remain all summer. 

We drove down the mountains to Vladikavkaz, and then to 
Tiflis over the famous Georgian military road, finished in 1861. On 
one side rose great volcanic peaks; on the other tumbled the roaring 
yellow river. We saw remnants of the tribesmen of the Caucasus, 
handsome, tall and straight, and we were fortunate enough to en- 
counter a group of the tribe who claim to be descended from the 
Crusaders, wearing helmets and shirts of chain mail. Strange cus- 
toms persist among them, savage feuds between tribes and mar- 
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riage by abduction. Women, as in ancient oriental countries, are 
counted unclean when bringing forth child or during menses. We 
were told the “crusaders” refused to recognize the authority of the 
Soviets, and conceded to current custom only the use of silver 
coins; and to make certain that no God is offended, they observe 
three Sabbaths—Friday under the Mohammedan commandment, 
Saturday under the Jewish and Sunday under the Christian. 

As we neared Tiflis we were all but cremated in the terrible heat. 
We crawled to the floor of the car and shaded ourselves against the 
sun as best we could with the robes, which a few hours before had 
saved us from perishing with cold. We were welcomed to the hos- 
pital quarters of the Near East Relief, where we spent some 
interesting days with Captain Yarrow, head of the Relief, and a 
mixed company of men who made their headquarters there while 
seeking, in the interest of banks and promoters at home, the 
monopoly of the manganese trade. Strange and stirring tales were 
told, but it was a special pleasure to the guests from Henry Street to 
hear enthusiastic praise of the nurses who had come from our or- 
ganization in answer to the Near East call. They were working 
with the Armenians, and one in particular had, they said, per- 
formed great deeds for the blind, the orphans and the sick, organiz- 
ing the meager resources with unheard of skill. The Near East 
established the first training school for nurses in the Caucasus and 
the Armenians were received cordially and were treated as gener- 
ously as the means permitted. When we saw their expulsion from 
Asia Minor and Turkey and heard the tragic stories of families and 
individuals as we travelled on, we could not but hope they would 
find permanent dwelling free from persecution in the new Russia 
that knew how to handle those old crusaders. 

We left Tiflis in a private car, the gift of Queen Victoria to the 
Russian grand duke who had been singled out for his part in the 
building of the road. No Soviet official would risk his good name 
or his political future by riding in that memento to unspeakable 
aristocracy, but it was turned over to the Near East Relief, really 
to Captain Yarrow, its head, whom they liked and trusted. That 
there be no misinterpretation, a long banner nailed to the car 
proclaimed the organization in possession. In the stateroom given 
to Elizabeth Farrell and myself we pondered on the elaborate 
crests, on curtains and cushions; and Nikitar, the heavy-faced man 
who brought us tea in the early morning, must have had some 
emotion in his sluggish mind for he was the self-same servitor who 
had brought tea at the same hour to the former owners of this 
splendor and their guests. 

In a letter from Moscow in one of our crowded June weeks, I 
summed up my impression of Bolshevism thus: ‘“The dictatorship 
is firm, strong and harsh, and coming from America one feels the 
lack of what we call democracy. I hesitate to be critical of Russia 
in this respect without interpreting the attitude and method of 
the Party in the light of other revolutions.” 

We were in Moscow when Lenin was buried in the great Red 
Square. I almost expected the multitude to witness a miracle. One 
saw evidence at every turn of the worship accorded him. In homes, 
railroad stations, offices, public buildings, his face and figure were 
in places where on an earlier visit to Russia I had seen sacred icons. 
The thought must have penetrated my dreams, for one night as 
I slept I watched two spirited horses pulling a great wagon along 
a Russian road. The wagon I saw was loaded to overflowing with 
crosses, rusted, bent and broken, and when the driver turned I 
saw the face of Christ, radiant. 


N the years since the Revolution reports from Russia have been 
so various and often so contradictory that it is not always easy 
to determine where the truth lies. For years the scandal of the 
“nationalized women” was repeated, its basis a satire in a conserva- 
tive comic paper published in Russia. I think most of us have had 
some experience, however, which puts us on our guard against 
sweeping criticism of the present regime, as well as against the 
ardent propagandists who see no flaw. In the course of time, Miliu- 
koff came again to Henry Street, old and discouraged. Kerensky 
came. His ostensible errand was to get support for the publica- 
tion put out by his anti-Soviet but not conservative group. Alas, 
Kerensky was caught between two streams! This kindly gentle- 


man who failed to kindle to the red heat of his country, though | 
gave his uttermost to the service of Russia, has seemed a pathe 
victim of circumstances beyond his understanding or control. 

The anthropologist, Dr. Waldemar Bogoras, has written the f: 
cinating chronicle of the scientific use he and other politi 
prisoners made of their years in the barren lands of the Behri 
peninsula, when they were exiles there. Back in Russia when th 
new government was established, he made public valuable dat 
on the natives of the tundra and their culture. He was one of 
guests at the Settlement’s usual Thanksgiving dinner in 1927, an 
the following year we had as guest the student of anthropology fe 
whose further work at Barnard College he had arranged during h 
visit to New York. Tolstoy’s daughter was another, and the officia 
of the Amtorg Trading Corporation have come. This organizatio 
has no diplomatic function, but is a business corporation cream 
under the laws of New York, which buys and sells for clients in 
Soviet Union. As an indication of what our trade with Russi 
might be under favorable circumstances, let me mention that in th 
six years ending with 1932, it had purchased about five hundre 
million dollars worth of American products. 

Throughout these years the question of the recognition of th 
Soviet government by the United States has been discussed wit 
no little heat. The distaste for Marxism and for the fixed objective 
of the Soviet government to enthrone the proletariat was to b 
expected, and the tales of the procedures, the discipline, fantasti 
as many of them were, intensified prejudice in this country. Fe 
almost a decade, inquiries to the State Department concernin 
recognition of Russia were referred to the “Hughes formula,” th 
reply of the secretary of state in 1923 to the offer of the Sovie 
foreign minister to discuss all matters at issue between the tw 
countries. Mr. Hughes held that no negotiations were needec¢ 
since the chief points at issue, as he defined them—the repudiate 
Russian debt, compensation for confiscated American property 
and cessation of Moscow’s communist propaganda in this countr 
—could be settled by Russia without conference with us. 

Under the present administration, nothing has been heard c 
the “Hughes formula.” Soviet Russia is no longer unique in failin 
to repay her obligations to us. And there is abundant evidenc 
of the change in emphasis of the Soviet government from propa 
ganda abroad to effort at home. Walter Duranty, famous Mosco\ 
correspondent for. The New York Times, quotes the amazemen 
of an American visitor who compared May Day 1918, the firs 
after the Bolshevik revolution, with May Day 1933: 

That first May Day all the stress of the speeches and slogan 
was on world revolution—‘“‘Workers, throw off your chains!’ ‘Sol 
diers, leave your trenches!” ‘‘Peasants, seize your land!” “All te 
gether for world revolution and proletarian brotherhood!” 

This year there was not one word of international revolution— 
everything was national. But by national I don’t mean nationalist 
In 1918 they thought in terms of world revolution; in 1933, i 
terms of their own effort. 


The question has often been debated as to whether recognitio! 
means approval. It is of course a matter of practical convenience 
and in regard to Russia, as to other governments, approbation 1 
not implied. Whether or not one agrees with its principles, th 
Soviet government has been sustained against terrific odds fo 
more than fifteen years. There is no other government in the worl 
that has done as well. Presidents, prime ministers have disappeared 
parties have been extinguished or have sprung into sudden power 
kings and queens have been exiled; bases of currency have shifted 
constitutions have been abrogated; techniques of diplomac 
revolutionized. By our steadfast refusal to recognize this govern 
ment that has so dramatically shown its stability, our market 
have been deflected at a time when the wealth of the countr' 
almost seems to melt away. With the wheels of American industry 
stalled because of the slack in our trade, we have not been able t 
take advantage of this potentially great market, and we have see! 
a source of income and employment diverted to other countries. 

Where there is so much in common, so many interests and aspi 
rations, it seems to me unthinkable we should continue the presen 
awkward relationship by refusing to acknowledge formally thi 
obvious fact of a responsible government in Russia. 
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-FREE—Tolstoy’s Masterpiece ANNA KARENINA 


Given to New Members of The Literary Guild of America 


THE NEW PLAN 


OF LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP 


Four Great Advantages Enjoyed by Guild Members 


Startling new features, now offered by the Guild, make Guild membership, 
without any question, the most advantageous and economical way by which 
you may own just the books you most want to possess. The Guild offers so much 
more in economy, convenience, satisfaction, that membership is now considered 
almost a necessity by thousands of discriminating readers. 


1. Membership in the Guild is FREE 


There are no dues, assessments, postage on books, or incidental charges of any 
kind. The Guild magazine WINGS is sent absolutely free every month for an 
entire year. The services of the Editorial Board are free. 


2. A reliable and complete book service 


As a complete and reliable guide to all of the important new books published each 
month, the Editorial Board reviews in WINGS about twenty books which, in their 
opinion, are the outstanding books to be published by the leading publishing 
houses. You may purchase any of these, or, in fact, any books in print, through 
the Guild and they will be delivered to you postage prepaid. Thus, during the year 
you will be reliably informed on about 250 books — all the best books of the year 
—and can conveniently get any that you wish. No more danger of overlooking or 
forgetting books you especially want to read. 


REVERIDGE 
AND THE 
"ROGRE SSIVE 


Retail Price $5.00 $4.00 $2.50 $2.75 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


In fact, they frequently save as much as 60%. The books pictured above are 
all Guild selections of recent months. Every one was supplied to Guild members for 
$2.00. Yet two of them sold for $5.00 each in the stores, one for $4.00, two for 


$3.50 $3.75 


PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST 
RISING PRICES OF BOOKS 


Labor and materials are going up, and with them the cost of 
book manufacture. Guild membership protects you against 
rising retail prices on Guild selections for a whole year. 


Send No Money, SUBSCRIBE NOW 
*“ANNA KARENINA”? Free 


ON THE 


SEE NEXT PAGE 


3. A saving of 50% on the selections of the Editorial 


Board The Editors of the Guild — men and women of national reputation 
— select one book each month from the advance lists of the leading publishers, 
which they consider deserving of merit and special recommendation. This book 
is described in WINGS, which comes to members one month in advance of 
publication date of the selected book. From the description given, you can de- 
cide whether or not you wish to examine the book. If not, just return the ‘‘An- 
nouncement Slip’’ to us and no book will be sent you. Otherwise we will send the 
book on approval, postage paid by us. Take five days to read it. Then return it and 
pay nothing, or keep it and pay $2.00 regardless of the retail price in the stores. 
(Guild selections range in retail store price from $2.50 to $5.00.) 


4. Buy as few as four books a year 


No longer is it necessary to buy a book every month and pay $21.00 to be a 
member of the Guild. Now members only agree to buy four books during the year. 
These may be either the monthly selections at $2.00 each (regardless of the retail 
price), or any other books in print at the established price set by the publisher. In 
all cases we pay postage. 


JACKSON 


vove : 

NEVER THe 
RSR ¢ SOLER NAL 
us OF 
€N ! 

SABE: ARNOLD 

PATE RSC BENNETT 


$3.75 


Retail Price 


$2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $5.00 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


$3.75, and not one of them for less than $2.50. So you can see how Guild members 
save as much as 50% on their entire year’s purchases of books. And this privilege 
costs you nothing. 


$3.00 


FREE — ANNA KARENINA 


AND MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 


Why not start at once to profit by the big savings in your 
book buying that Guild membership makes possible? The 
new features of Guild membership guarantee you greater 
economy, convenience, and satisfaction than is possible by 
any other method. Remember: members buy only the books 
they want to buy and they may accept as few as four books a 
year, if they wish. 


The Guild service will start for you as soon as you send in the 
card to the right. And our present special offer gives you the 
great ANNA KARENINA absolutely free if youact promptly. 
Send the card today. B f 


DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS CARD. 


The Post Office Will Accept It. No Stamp Needed. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. SG11 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York i 


Please enroll me as a member of The Literary Guild of America. I am to receive free each month 
the Guild Magazine WINGS and all other membership privileges, for one year. I agree to purchase 
at least four books of my chile through The Literary Guild during the year, and you guarantee to 
protect me against any increase in price of Guild’s selections during this time. In consideration of 
this agreement, you are to send me at once absolutely free a copy of the 1136 page, special leather- 


bound edition of ANNA KARENINA. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM MINORS MUST HAVE PARENT'S SIGNATURE 
This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside elsewhere, write for informa- 


THE NEW PLAN 


OF LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP 


Four Great Advantages Enjoyed by Guild Members 


Membership in The Literary Guild now makes possible for you the most attractive priv- 
ileges ever offered. Since the new plan of Guild membership was announced many thou- 
sands of readers have rushed to join the Guild and take advantage of its free service and its 
unequalled economy, convenience, and satisfaction. 

Membership in the Guild is FREE. There are no dues, assessments, postage on books, or 
incidental charges. The monthly Guild magazine ‘‘WINGS” is free. The services of the 
Editorial Board are free. 

The Guild provides ‘a reliable and complete book service. You may purchase the out- 
standing book selected each month by the Editorial Board, or choose from about 20 other 
books described and recommended in ‘‘ Wings” each month; or, in fact, you may buy any 
books in print, and the Guild will deliver them to you postage prepaid. 

You save 50% on the selections of the Editorial Board. Regardless of whether the retail 
price of the Guild’s monthly selection is $2.50, or $3.50, or $5.00, you pay only $2.00 for 
each. In the course of a year, the average saving is 50%. You decide for yourself whether or 
not you wish to examine the new Guild selection after reading about it in ‘‘ Wings,” and 
then the book is sent to you on approval. After five days, you may return it and pay noth- 
ing, or send only $2.00, no matter if the retail price-is as high as $5.00. 

‘ou can buy as few as four books a year, and still enjoy full Guild privileges. These books 
may be of your own choice — either the Guild’s monthly selections at $2.00 each — or any 
other book in print at the established price set by the publisher. In all cases, we pay postage. 

Surely Guild membership is entirely to your advantage. Send the card now, get ANNA 
KARENINA free, and start at once to enjoy the pleasure and saving of Guild membership. 


CUT ALONG PERFORATED EDGE AND MAIL LIKE POSTCARD. NO STAMP NEEDED. 


Gung 
CLassics 


FIRST-CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 169 


MEMBER 


(Sec. 510 PL&R) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WE DO OUR PART 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD Editorial Board: 


CARL VAN DOREN—JULIA PETERKIN— 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH— 
BURTON RASCOE 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN UNITED STATES 


4c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS CARD 
THE POST OFFICE WILL ACCEPT IT 


No Stamp Needed 
SEE PRECEDING PAGE 
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